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t Lat—JONNY ARRIVES- 


Krenek 5 Jazz Lord Storms the Metropolitan and the 
First Rustlings of Its Reception are Heard in the 
Press on the Eve of Its Premiere 


By Hollister Noble 


O put it mildly, it has been called 

to our attention that Ernst 

Krenek’s jazz opera, Johnny 
Spielt Auf, is to have its American 
premiere at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this Saturday evening. 

The music departments of the New 
York press have been bulging and buzz- 
ing with considerations of this irrever- 
ent invasion of the Metropolitan’s 
classic portals. The amusing fact is, 
that despite much adverse criticism 
from those who have seen the work, 
despite an occasional protest from the 
purists, the scoffings of the Old. Guard 
and the rather over solicitous caution 
with which Mr. Gatti has taken the 
color out of the work, whitewashed 
Jonny as a real Nordic blackfaced 
comedian, and then passed over the 
Monday night subscribers in favor of a 
popular Saturday night; in spite of all 
this there is a pronounced magnetism 
about the project reflected in the press 
and in those awaiting the first perform- 
ance. We venture to quote at large 
from the New York papers because 
these articles are an excellent index to 
the amount and kind of interest aroused 
by Krenek’s work. 

States Mr. Lawrence Gilman in the 
Herald-Tribune : ; 

“|, there cannot be many, even in 
America, who have never heard of 
Krenek’s opera, and its triumphal, ir- 
resistible march across the stages of 
the world. Composed in 1925-26, and 
produced at Leipsic Feb. 11, 1927, the 
work has already been performed or 
accepted for performance in more than 
sixty European opera houses. Jonny 
has struck up his band, or soon will 
do so, in Agram, Altenburg, Antwerp, 
Augsburg, Aussig, Barmen, Basel, Bel- 
grade, Berlin, Berne, Braunschweig, 
Bremen, Bremerhaven, Breslau, Brunn, 
Budapest, Cassel, Chemnitz, Coblenz, 
Cologne, Crefeld, Darmstadt, Dessau, 
Dortmund, Dresden, Erfurt, Frankfurt, 
Freiburg, Geneva, Gera, Gotha, Hagen, 
Hamburg, Heidelberg, Kaiserslautern, 
Karlsruhe Kiel, Konigsberg, Leipzig, 
Lemberg, Leningrad, Liibeck, Lyons, 
Magdeburg, Mainz, Mannheim, Mar- 
seilles, Monte Carlo, Moscow, Nord- 
hausen, Nuremberg, Paris, Pilsen, 
Poznian, Prague, Rostock, Saarbrucken, 
Schwerin, Stettin, Stuttgart, Vienna, 
Weimar, Wiesbaden, Wurzburg and 
Ziirich. .. . : 

“But even more remarkable than its 
overwhelming success is the fact that 
in “Jonny Spielt Auf” its composer has 
beaten America and Americans at their 
own game. It has often been rumored 
that the Metropolitan Opera Company 





The climax of Jonny Spielt Auf, as presented in one of 
the German performances of the opera which will have its 
American premiere at the Metropolitan tonight. 


was lusting discreetly for a Jazz Opera. 
Well, here it is—a Jazz Opera com- 
posed, not by Mr. Carpenter or Mr. 
Gershwin or Mr. Copland, but by an 
Austrian; a Jazz Opera in which at 
last the negro jazz musician achieves 
his apotheosis as lord of the contem- 
porary tone-world. 

Comments W. J. Henderson of the 
New York Sun in genial and ironic 
vein: 

“They all agree that it is a jazz 
opera, while we poor Americans, among 
whom jazz originated, are not yet quite 
sure what is jazz and what is not. But 
Europe has been for many years giving 
us interesting information about our- 
selves and Continental music critics in- 
variably do their American confreres 
the honor to speak of them with pro- 
nounced disrespect. This makes us all 
properly humble so that we are eager 
every summer to rush to Europe and 
fall at their feet. . 


“It is whispered that some of the 
sting is to be extracted from the satire 
by transforming the Harlemitish hero 
into a white man masquerading as a 
‘jig.’ Krenek’s boldest challenge, it 
seems to this writer, is not in his re- 
duction to absurdity of all the appara- 
tus of grand opera, because Sullivan 
did that long ago, but in his hint that 
the negro race is going to make a con- 
quest of the world and sit atop of it 
howling blues and mammy songs in de- 
fiance of all the rest of the human 
family. This aspect of the work we 
leave to the consideration of Carl van 
Vechten, who knows far more about 
the possible reversion of the relations 
between ‘ofays’ and ‘shines’ than we ‘do. 
Personally we do not believe that the 
world will go black.” 

Olin Downes of the New York Times 
published a long article thus summing 
up the work: 

“His farce-fantasy, which has epi- 


sodes that might conceivably prove dis- 
tasteful to some Americans, particularly 
those from the South, has one unmis- 
takable and inescapable characteristic: 
it is utterly, unqualifiedly, unconditiono- 
ally contemporaneous. This is an opera 
vit that term can be used—of today. 
Not of yesterday. Very possibly not 
of tomorrow. But it could only have 
been written by a youthful, scornful and 
sharp-tongued satirist of the moment. 
It is a European reaction to post-war 
currents and environments, including 
those advanced forces of our civiliza- 
tion, jazz, radio and movies. Automo- 
biles also are present, the only thing 
lacking being the airplane. Perhaps Mr. 
Krenck has never been in one, other- 
wise how could he have left it out of 
his score? Otherwise the piece, within 
its chosen frame, is complete. It could 
not have been written before the war. 
It could not have appeared even ten 
years ago. It is of this moment, which, 
in the topical sense, it has hit on the 
head. And it is amusing on the stage.” 

Richard L. Stokes in the Evening 
World describes the premiere as fol- 
lows: 

“A jazz band behind the scenes, a 
blackface hero with plug hat and saxo- 
phone, a prima donna with a banjo, a 
telephone over which the tenor sings 
inquiry as to whether a train is on 
time, a loud speaker, a racing automo- 
bile which is smashed in a collision and 
a railroad station with announcers, 
porters, signal lights and an express 
drawing otitt—these blasphemous excite- 
ments will enliven the stage of the 
sedate Metropolitan Opera House on 
Saturday night.” 

Mr. Stokes then goes on to outline 
the plot and describes in some detail 
one of Krenek’s delightfully pastoral 
scenes : 

“The tenth scene is once more the 
street, with an automobile and a police 
chauffeur asleep at the wheel. Jonny 
stuns the driver with a blow on the 
jaw, takes his place and draws the po- 
lice cap over his eyes. The patrolmen 
come with Max and the violin. The 
motor car starts,,and with increasing 
speed the scenery whizzes past; with 
flying .lights and streaking windows. 
Max employs the wild ride as a chance 
to sing a four-page aria. Jonnv de- 
liberately steers the machine into a 
post, strikes down the policemen with 
his fists.and vanishes in the darkness 
with the fiddle.” 

Unofficial figures have it that Direc- 
tor Gatti’s most expensive stage pro- 
duction, with twenty-five rehearsals and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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9B REVITIES OF THE /f/ EEK 


Mr. Stock Repeats Bloch—The Thereminvox Turns Professional—T he 
Second Schutz Renascence—American Audiences, Bigger and Better. 


What Bloch Has Done 

The Epic Rhapsody, “America,” of 
Ernest Bloch, which won Musicau 
America’s $3,000 prize competition and 
received a simultaneous premiere from 
seven of the country’s leading orches- 
tras, was repeated on Jan. 8 by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Frederick Stock. Ed- 
ward Moore, in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, greeted it in part as follows: 

“Hearing Ernest Bloch’s ‘America’ 
a second time—Mr. Stock and _ the 
orchestra did it for the ‘Tuesday after- 
noon audience yesterday—there is con- 
firmation of the idea expressed briefly 
on its first performance that Bloch is 
a good man of the theatre, and that 
he proved it by what he left out quite 
as much as by what he put in. 

“*America,’ call it an epic rhapsody 
or what you will, is, of course, a de- 
liberate attempt to awaken patriotic 
consciousness by musical means, and 
the formula is obvious. Part of it 
consists in his anthem and its use, in- 
dicating it, hinting at it at intervals 
throughout the piece, then slowly de- 
yeloping a stunning climax and letting 
it go with all stops out. 

“One must admire Bloch for the 
brevity with which he disposed of the 
incidents of war and the machine age. 
There was every temptation to stupefy 
the beholders with all the noise in the 
world in these items, and many com- 
posers would have yielded to it. Bloch 
grows noisy enough, there is ho deny- 
ing that, but he cuts it short. And his 
quotations from American tunes are 
very apt, lively, and to the point. Do- 
ing exactly what other composers have 
always done in trying to picture na- 
tionalism in music, he has done it for 
America better than any of them. 

“He has done something rather stir- 
ring, rather fine, certainly the best piece 


of its kind to date.” 
* * * 


Playing the Moderns 


In the Salons of the Cercle De 
Rome, says Le Menestrel (Paris) the 
Pro Arte Quartet, of Brussels, recently 
gave a program of modern works: 
Quartets of Hindemith 
Stravinsky’s Concertino, Bloch’s Quin- 
tet. “The latter work,” writes G. L. 
Garnier,” confirmed earlier imprés 
sions as one of the most important com- 
positions of this era.” 

* * * 


Casals Cancels Tour 


Pablo Casals, ’cellist, who was to 
have made his first New York appear- 
ance of the season in the Town Hall on 
Jan. 12, has cancelled all his American 
and European engagements on account 
of illness. 








MacDowell Club Offers 
Prize of $1,000 


RELIMINARY _announce- 

ment of a prize of $1,000 for 
a composition in one of the 
larger forms, was made by Ben- 
jamin Prince, president, at a din- 
ner given by the MacDowell 
Club of New York, in the 
Clubhouse on Jan. 5, in honor of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge. The guests of honor in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Richard 


and _ Rieti, 





Aldrich, the English Singers, 
the Elshuco Trio, the London 
String Quartet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Honegger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugo Kortschak, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, David Stanley 
Smith, 








San Carlo Opera Opens 
Greensboro Series 


By Telegram to Musical America: 

Greensporo, N. C., Jan. 15.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by a capacity audi- 
ence on Monday night when it opened 
a week’s festival engagement. The bill 
was Aida, the cast being as follows: 
Aida, Bianca Saroya; Amneris, Stella 
De Mette; Radames, Fernando Bertini; 
Amonasro, Joseph Royer. The festival 
is sponsored by the Corley Company 
and the Daily Record. 


* * & 


An International Exposition of the 
Dance, of Music, Art and Industry 
will be held in Paris this year. It is 
scheduled to open about the third week 
in June. 


Revive Schutz Works 

The second Heinrich Schutz Festival, 
under the auspices of the Heinrich 
Schutz Society, whose seat is in Dres- 
den, is to take place March 15 to 17, 
1929, in Celle, Germany. The musical 
community of Celle, on the eve of the 
festival, will present secular works of 
Heinrich Schutz and his contempor- 
aries. On the first day of the festival 
a small choir will sing, in the chapel of 
the Castle, the Celle Passion, by an 
unknown master of the period of the 
Thirty Years War. 

“It is not the aim of the Society,” 
says the prospectus, “to imitate the style 
of the music festivals that are held all 
over the world, nowadays. It is 
planned, on the contrary, to give the 
friends of the music of Heinrich 
Schutz, and those who wish to see it 
perpetuated as a living force, as much 
opportunity as possible to partake 
themselves in its renascence.” 
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Nina Koshetz, compatriot soprano, 


him in a program of his songs at 


Reiner Loaned to New York 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York announces that for the 
concerts beginning Thursday, Jan. 24, 
up to and including Sunday, Feb. 3, 
both in New York and on tour, the or- 
chestra will be conducted by Fritz 
Reiner, by courtesy of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 

* * * 


To Play Thereminvox 


The Thereminvox, ether wave instru- 
ment, will be played in public for the 
first time in New York by a profes- 
sional musician on Jan. 24, in Carnegie 
Hall, at a concert for the benefit of the 
Yorkville Music School. Princess 
Jacques de Broglie will play the ether 
instrument, Esther Dale, soprano, will 
sing, and the Old World Trio of An- 
cient Instruments will play a concerto 
of Rameau and a Sonata of Lotti. 

* * * 
Just Married 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, sent the 
following cablegram from China to his 
manager in, we suppose, explanation 
of his cancelling his American tour 
for this season: 

Hong Kona, Jan. 12 

Married Tuesday. Proceeding 

India. Hope see you next Autumn. 
Greetings 


ee .° may Syst 


who was scheduled to appear with 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 18. 
The World's Capital 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, interviewed in 
Paris, stated his belief that New York 
had become the world’s musical capi- 
tal, and that American audiences were 
bigger and more appreciative than those 
of any other country. 

“Year by year the thing that im- 
presses me more and more about Amer- 
ica,” he said, “is the wonderful im- 
provement in public taste and appreci- 
ation that has taken place within an 
astonishingly short period of time. 
When I first went to America, in 1909, 
audiences were not one-tenth as large 
or as discriminating as they are now. 

“And Philadelphia! Philadelphia has 
the finest orchestra I have ever heard 
at any time or any place in my whole 
life. I don’t know that I would be ex- 
aggerating if I said that it was the 
finest orchestra the world has ever 
heard.” 

* * @ 


Samuel Plays Brahms 

Wxnipec.—Harold Samuel, pianist, 
was the guest artist of the Women’s 
Musical Club on Jan. 7 in the Fort 
Garry Hotel concert hall. He played 
music by Bach, Mozart, Brahms and 
Debussy. 
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$27,000 Is Paid for 
: Byron Manuscript 


HE MANUSCRIPT OF 

Marino Faliero, Doge of 
Venice, by Lord Byron, was sold 
for $27,000 at the second ses- = 
sion of the auction of Jerome = 
Kern’s library in New York. =: 
The purchaser of this work from : 
Mr. Kern, composer of the scores 
of Show Boat and other pieces, 
is the Rosenbach Company. Don 
Juan, written on fortv-nine folio 
pages and signed at the end with 
Byron’s flourish, went to Gabriel 
Wells for $20,000. 


$1.000 Prize 
Is Divided 


Ten Contestents Win 
In Preliminary Judging 


The $1,000 prize offered by Florence 
Brooks-Aten for the words of a new 
national anthem is to be divided equally 
among ten contestants, according to a 
recent announcement. The judges ol 
the competition were Lambert Murphy, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Witter Bynner and 
Reinald Werrenrath. A prize ol 
$5,000 is to be awarded in the final con 
test, ending Feb. 1, for words and music 

The winners of the preliminary con 
test include Edwin Markham, Arthur 
Guiterman, Grantland Rice, Berton 
Braley, Angela Morgan, John Moffitt, 
Jr., Frank B. Cowgill, W. Scott, Minna 
Irving and Mary Terry King. 


serine 





Varkham’s Anthem 


Mr. Markham’s anthem follows 

Freedom, we children all 

Long heard your mother-call 
In lands afar. 


Host after host we came, 
Drawn by your glorious name 
Lit by your Torch aflame, 

A new world-star. 


We poured from every clime, 
From nations gray with time, 
New dreams to build. 


Freedom we throng your gate 
To mold a friendly fate, 
fo mold the Brother: 


That God has willed. 


The Old was built on birth, 
Scorning the common worth, 
The common man. 


Come let us build the New 

For all and not the few— 

Come, let us dare and do 
The Brother Plan. 


From Florida’s green groves 
To far Alaska’s coves, 
Our voices ring. 
From Fundy’s towering wavé 
To San Diego’s cave 
One future we will brave, 
One anthem sing. 
God, show us Love's great way, 
And lead us day by day, 
To Love’s great ends. 


Oh, may our country be, 
One shelter of the Free, 
One House of Friends. 
* * * 
Guarantee Orchestra 
The permanence of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has been assured 
by the formation of a corporation to as 
sume the financial responsibility. The 
members of the corporation are the 
German Reich, the State of Prussia 
and the City of Berlin. 
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A proletarian audience inhabits the State Opera of Moscow, formerly the brilliant Imperial Opera. 


The sign on the box which formerly seated the Czar reads, 


“No Smoking. 


, ‘ : 66 q 99 
‘Picture Of r 0vlet Russia —- 0 Music b bsessed 


By Ivan Narodny 


Y first questions on arriving in 

the Soviet republics on a recent 

visit were: What has happened 
to music since the great social-political 
upheaval? How about the celebrated 
Grand Ballet and the sixty-eight dif- 
ferent state operas of the former em- 
pire? _ Have they been changed to 
something new, improved or degener- 
ated, or wiped out of existence? 

My curiosity was intensified by see- 
ing the poorly dressed population of 
Leningrad, which was totally different 
to the aristocratic crowds of the for- 
mer St. Petersburg I had last seen 
twenty-two years ago. This city, once 
so fashionable, now looked like some 
of our Bohemian colonies—Woodstock 
or Provincetown—with an admixture of 
such factory workers as may be 
seen in Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
Naturally I asked whether a proletar- 


ian population of this sort could af- 
ford the aristocratic and fashionable 
musical entertainments of our bour- 
geois order—such as the ballet, opera 
and symphony concerts. In America 
we think that only people of means and 
leisure can afford music of the most 
expensive sort and that the poor can 
manage with something less costly. 
Shortly after my arrival in the Ho- 
tel Europe in Leningrad I asked the 
clerk for a schedule of current musical 
performances and found to my amaze- 
ment that, irrespective of the lateness 
of the season—it was the end of June— 
announcements promised an opera, 
Ivan the Soldier, by Klementy Korch- 
marev, at the Mariinsky State Opera, 
and a ballet, Konek Gorbunek, by Puni, 
at the Alexandriinsky State Theatre, in 
addition to a number of instrumental 
concerts and song recitals in various 


halls. Judging from the social bulle 
tin, Leningrad was musically as active 
as ever; and the situation so surprised 
me that I asked the clerk how people 
could afford such costly pleasures when 
they were unable to buy better clothes 
and elementary comforts of the kind 
enjoyed by the poorest workingman in 
America. 

“Our public, you know, would rather 
go in rags and be hungry than miss an 
evening at the opera or the ballet,” he 
replied with an ironic smile. “Our con- 
cert halls and theatres are always 
packed with the same type of proletar- 
ian crowd that you see on the streets. 
We are a music-obsessed people and 
can’t help it!” 

From the general appearance it was 
plain that theatres, operas, museums 
and book-stores were the most patron- 
ized social institutions of the capital. 


Glancing over the music pages of 
the daily papers, I found announce- 
ments of new operas and ballets, para- 
graphs relating to new composers and 
virtuosi. Die Meistersinger by Wagner, 
Puccini’s La Bohéme, Rubinstein’s The 
Demon and Sadko by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff were standard works listed in the 
operatic répertoire; but they did not 
constitute the ‘entire schedule, for I 
noted news about novelties, such as 
Prokofieff’s Love for Three Oranges, 
Gliére’s Shah Senem, and Ivan the 
Soldier by Korchmarev. 

As I stood in the hotel lobby, reading 
the week’s musical bulletins and planning 
which to attend first, an elderly-looking 
gentleman walked over to me, bowing 
(as is the custom since conventional 
introduction was abolished) and said: 

“T see you are a stranger, interested 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ORCHESTRAL Master Works ‘— py 


A Weekly Series of Program Notes by the Music Critic of the 


New York Herald Tribune and Program Annotator of the 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras 


in Mayfair, London, on an April day 
in the year 1749, it is quite possible 
that you would have been struck by the 
sight of a burly and rather elderly 
gentleman shuffling down Brook Street, 
going heavily and bent, with the aid of 
a huge walking-stick, and talking to 
himself. He would have been dressed 
carefully, though not extravagantly, ina 
old laced coat, ruffles, a three-cornered 
hat. You would have noticed that he 
stopped at times, looking at nothing, 
and that he muttered constantly to him- 
self. You might have heard wild scraps 
of solo conversation. One day he was 
heard to exclaim, “He is ein damn 
scoundrel, and good for nothing!” after 
the manner of a man who, though he 
spoke English, could not conceal the 
fact that he was born a German. 

This would have been no less a per- 
sonage than the redoubtable Mr. George 
Frideric Handel, walking from his 
home in Brook Sag — Hanover 

uare, is lawful occasions. 
Stuer? ates the time of our imagined 
encounter with him he had produced 
his oratorios “Susanna” and “Solomon. 
Neither was successful; but Handel, 
then in his sixty-fifth year, was mak- 
ing money out of revivals of earlier 
works. The season of 1748-49 had 
been a fortunate one for him. The 
signing of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in October, 1748, had raised the spirits 
of the English, and public entertain- 
ments prospered. There was wide- 
spread rejoicing, and in these rejoicings 
Handel was bidden to take part. The 
King planned a mighty celebration of 
the concluded peace. Handel was sent 
for by the Court and commissioned to 

repare music for what His Majesty 
fad determined would be the greatest 
thing of the kind in the nation’s his- 


I: YOU had happened to be walking 


ry. 

The feature of the occasion was to 
be an imposing display of fireworks, for 
which a “machine” (as they called it) 
was designed in the form of a Doric 
temple erected in the Green Park. It 
was built by the celebrated Chevalier 
Servandoni, who was famous both as 
an architect and as a showman (he de- 
signed the facade of St. Sulpice in 
Paris, and had accomplished prodigies 
of spectacular effect in the mounting 
of an opera at Stuttgart). Handel was 
instructed to write al fresco music for 
the festivity, to precede and accompany 
the display of fireworks. Perhaps it 
was of this that he was thinking on 
that Spring day when we might have 
encountered him on Brook Street, 
stumping along, muttering, staring at 


nothing. ‘ 
*> * 


Fireworks were not common in Eng- 
land in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and every one was coming up 
to London for the extraordinary show. 
“For a week before,” wrote Horace 
Walpole, “the town was like a country 
fair, the streets filled from morning to 
night, scaffolds building wherever you 
could or could not see, and coaches ar- 
riving from every corner of the King- 
dom. The immense crowds, the guards, 
the machine itself which was very beau- 
tiful, was worth seeing.” Some, though, 
were fed up by the excitement, and a 
bit eave lady Jane Coke, 
who declared that she was tired of 
ye about the fireworks, which she 
feared would damage the houses in St. 
James Street and break the windows 
in the Queen’s Library. 

The “machine” in the Green Park 
was am enormous wooden building, an 
unsightly affair over a hundred feet 
high, with two wings extending north 





(COPYRIGHT 192, BY LAWRENCE GILMAN) : 
Fireworks Music ............George Frideric Handel 
(Born at Halle, Germany, February 23, 1685; died in London, 
April 14, 1759.) 








The charming Brute (Hindel) 1754 





By courtesy of the New York Pubiic Library 
A caricature of Handel drawn only five years before his death, from 
Muziek En Musici In de Caricatuur, by Cornelius Veph. The legend 
above the organ pipes reads, O, che Tocca, and the motto under the 
composer's feet, Benefit, Nobility, Friendship 


and south, There was a huge mu- 
sician’s gallery, topped by “a crude fig- 
ure of Peace attended by Neptune and 
Mars—or so the crowd was left to sur- 
mise from the atrocities in wood which 
leered down from aloft,” writes Mr. 
Newman Flower, with a chilling lack 
of enthusiasm. “Greatest triumph of 
all,” he adds, “they crowned the whole 
contraption with an immense bas-relief 
showing King George handing out peace 
to Britannia. At the summit of that 
was a towering pole uplifting a vast 
sun, which, on the night of celebration, 
burst suddenly into flame and blazed 
with such power that the whole park 
was lit as by the light of day.” 


music was rehearsed by “a band of one 
hundred Musicians, to an audience of 
12,000 persons (Tickets 9s. 6d.). “So 
great a resort occasioned such a stop- 
page on London Bridge, that no car- 
riage could pass for three hours. The 
footmen were so numerous as to ob- 
struct the passage, so that a scuffle en- 
sued, in which some gentlemen were 
wounded.” 

These facts, remarks Mr. Flower in 
his Life of Handel, “prove the grip 
which the composer had begun to ac- 
quire upon the people. Can one im- 
agine a crowd of 12,000 persons press- 
ing to hear a rehearsal of the music 
of anybody in these days? Duchesses 
were hustled by scrambling shopk rs 
from Cheapside; the beauties of Ha - 
over Square had their dresses torn, their 
coifs disordered. Yet they never re- 
laxed from their purpose, but went on 
and heard Mr. Handel rehearse. His 
hold upon the imagination and affection 
of the people was never stronger.” 

** * 


The beginning of the féte was set for 
the 27th of April. Handel, expeditious 
at composing, was ready with his score 
a week before that; for the General 
Advertiser of April 22 reported that 


Yesterday there was the brightest 
and most numerous assembly ever 


known at the Spring Gardens, Vaux- 
hall, on occasion of the rehearsal of Mr. 
eats Music for the Royal Fire- 
works, 


It was elsewhere recorded that the 


But the furore of the day of the cele- 
bration a week later surpassed all 


Lawrence 


Gilman 


bounds. Enormous crowds jammed 
their way into the Park. Even the 
King could not contain himself. His 
excitement was intense. He changed 
his uniform twice in the first two hours. 
One moment he was beaming on the 
crowd, another moment inspecting rest- 
lessly the Chevalier Servandoni’s Tem- 
ple of Peace, or distributing purses of 
money among the workmen, or review- 
ing the Guards from the garden wall. 
He was, in short, enchanted. 

As night fell the crowds grew denser. 
Coaches struggled through the packed 
and narrow side streets, and were 
brusquely turned back. Thieves plun- 
dered as they chose. London was on 


the loose. 
x * * 


“After a grand Overture of wind 
instruments, composed by Mr. Handel,” 
reported the Gentleman’s Magazine, “a 
signal was given for the commencement 
of the Fireworks, which opened by a 
Royal Salute of 101 brass ordnance, 
viz., 71 six-pounders, 20 twelve-pound- 
ders, 10 twenty-four pounders, etc.” 

Handel spread himself lavishly upon 
his musical fireworks. The score is 
written for six trumpets, three “princi- 
pali” (low trumpets), nine horns, twen- 
ty-four oboes, twelve bassoons and a 
contra-bassoon, and three timpani. To 
this considerable aggregation of instru- 
ments Handel added strings. The origi- 
nal score was also included a serpent,’ 
which Handel afterwards released from 
captivity. 

Handel’s music in its original shape 
consisted of the Overture, to be played 
before the fireworks display, and five 
short movements, intended to accom- 
pany and illustrate certain of the alle- 
gorical set pieces. The most substan- 
tial part of the score is the Overture, 
“a sort of stately march in D major,” 
Romain Rolland calls it, and he com- 
pares it to Beethoven’s “Ritterballet’— 
“like that work, it is joyful, equestrian 
and very sonorous.” 

Handel derived the Overture from 
material contained in the two orches- 
tral concertos in F major and D major 
which are to be found in Volume 
XLVII of the Deutsche Handel Gesell- 
schaft, where they are published as 
Ovrture, as used by Handel for the 
Fireworks Music, begins with a section 
which in the autograph has no tempo 
mark; but it corresponds to the Largo 
opening, in 4-4 time, of the concerto 
upon which it is founded. The succeed- 
ing Allegro is in 3-4 time (beginning 
with a subject in which it might be said 
that Wagner found the germ of the 
“Cudgel” motive in “Die Meistersing- 
er.”) The Overture was scored by 
Handel for the full band. 

The succeeding movements comprise 
a Bourrée in D minor, 2-2 time (scored 
for oboes, bassoons, and strings); a 


(Continued on page 40) 





1An obsolete woodwind instrument, whose 
appearance is described by Cecil Forsyth in 
his book on Orchestration as suggesting “a 
disheveled drainpipe which was suffering in- 
ternally’’), They say that when Handel first 
heard this instrument he asked: “What the 
devil be that?” He was told that it was a 
new instrument called a serpent. “A serpent!’’ 
he replied. “Aye, but not the serpent that 
seduced Eve!” Rockstro thinks that Handel) 
i. al ee A, Fy aro 
y played. n the nds a ° 
former, he remarks, “the soft richness of its 
tone renders it infinitely more valuable in the 
orchestra than the coarser brass instruments 
which are now substituted for it.” Berlioz, 
for one, would perhaps not have agreed, for 
he s of the “frigid and abominable blar- 
ing’’ of the instrument. It is said that a 
note preserved amen the Handel manuscripts 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum suggests that the 
serpent was used in performances of the 


torios “Samson” and “Solomon.” a 
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eAn Italian Who Wouldn’t Go Native 


Gian Francesco Maliptero, Bad Boy of 
Opera--and Sigrid Onegin Who Lives 
Her Songs While She Sings Them 


HE Italians have had _ their 
Group of Five in contemporary 
music as the French their Group 
of Six and whilst the one was never as 
group-conscious as the other, the men 
who were part of it held certain radical 
aims and reforms in common. A few 
years before the war, these five were 
known as Young Italy, with an en- 
ergetic hopefulness in the connotation 
that had a great deal more to do with 
their promise than their youth. But 
with the approach of middle age (all 
of them are now past forty-five and 
two are fifty or more) they, like the 
French Six, have found their several 
personal musical preoccupations and 
have stopped holding hands. Middle 
age has mellowed their radicalism, liv- 
ing in the world has abraded their aims, 
whilst their projected reforms have 
come to as little as such things cus- 
tomarily do. They have nothing com- 
pletely in common today except, per- 
haps, a general disdain for the vulgar- 
es of the vices ef Italian opera; and 
even that is not so certain. But in 
any case, this is the one thing that they 
all indisputably began with and for a 
considerable time all of them determin- 
edly refused to heed the beckoning 
finger of easy operatic success. More- 
over, even when one or another of them 
finally turned an answering smile to the 
siren’s allure, it has always been with 
some reservation of art or conscience. 
And that, after all, is a measure of 
some sort of artistic rectitude and of 
at least a certain amount of none too 
usual self-denial; for in Italy every 
mother’s son who, as a baby, looks at a 
piano with anything that may be in- 
terpreted as interest, is told he may 
become a new Verdi, just as every one 
of them who can carry a tune is groom- 
ed to become another Caruso. In 
Italy the opera industry is quite that; 
and whoever turns up his nose at it 
finds about the same cordiality from 
his neighbors as Havelock Ellis or 
Bertrand Russell would find in Ten- 
nessee. 


These five, then, are scarcely the 
most popular composers in Italy to- 
day, even though some of them have 
changed their minds about a number 
of things and have very considerably 
stopped wrinkling their noses at the 
traditional in opera. Perhaps in the 
order of their lack of popularity they 
may be listed thus: Gian Francesco 
Malipiero, Alfredo Casella, Italo Mon- 
temezzi, Ildebrando Pizzetti and Ot- 
torino Respighi. And it will be noted 
that the lack of popularity stands in- 
versely to the amount and the geniality 
of gesticulation each has indulged to- 
ward the Italian opera houses. Mr. 
Respighi is the nearest to full capitula- 
tion and Mr. Pizzetti finally stands 
almost shoulder to shoulder with him. 
Mr. Montemezzi is a man of one living 
opera, the Love of the Three Kings 
which, beautiful as it is, has never been 
accepted by those who do accept Puc- 





By Irving Weil 


cini and Mascagni and Leoncavallo, 
Giordano and Zandonai and Alfano. 


HE case of Malipiero is peculiarly 

interesting, more so, in a way, than 
that of Casella; for Casella has only 
flirted with the opera house through 
the ballet and is looked upon in Italy 
merely as a kind of hawker of strange 
and incomprehensible wares. But 
Malipiero has insisted on writing vocal 
music for the stage and persisted in 
refusing either to make it or even to 
call it opera. He is an Italian who 
wouldn’t go native—a capital sin of 
perversity for which there is neither 
remittance nor forgiveness. Accord- 
ingly, Malipiero is Italy’s most neglect- 
ed composer. He is best known in 
Germany and Austria and in America, 
although scarcely for the operatic 
works that he has consistently called 


“dramatic episodes” and “symphonic 
drama.” a 
Malipiero’s writing for orchestra, 


once considered highly modernistic, has 
slipped well back of the vanguard of 
such things for, as a fact, he was aever 











a leader, an originator, in 
the matters of experimental 
instrumentation or _har- 
monic combination. His 
ideas in opera have at least 
an intellectual a theoretical 
originality, for they quite 
outdo the Wagnerian code. 
He is committed to the 
conviction that the music 
in opera should not be 
merely of equal importance 
with the text, with the 
stage tale, but should be 
paramount. To state it with 
a bit of malice, he believes 
no opera libretto should be 
good enough to be actable 
by itself. He insists on not being 
hampered by too many words, by situa- 
tion, place, time in short, by plot and 
character. His operatic works are 
therefore short the single one of the 
half dozen or so that we know any- 
thing about through actual experience— 
the Seven Songs, part of which was 
given in concert form by the League of 


We 
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Gian Francesco Malipiero, “who glories in the name of 
Italy's most neglected composer.” 






Sigrid Onegin, 
“who still has the 

gifts of heroic trad- 
ition.” 


Composers four years ago—are simply 
seven vocal monologues each against a 
different and unrelated piece of stage 
action carried out by mimes. The 
scenes he calls “dramatic expressions.” 


HE clue to much of the strangeness 

in Malipiero’s ideas, if not in his 
music (for the music is not as strange 
as he probably hoped) lies in his pre- 
occupation with the ancientry of what 
is likely known as the middle ages. 
For the greater part of his adult musi- 
cal life (he is now nearly forty-seven) 
he has been mulling about in the music 
and the poetry of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The verse texts 
of the Seven Songs, for example, are 
practically all from the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. But the music that 
probably illustrates this bent of his 
more than anything else is the “mys- 
tery,” St. Francis of Assisi. This is 
really a short cantata for baritone, 
chorus and orchestra which had its 
world-premiere, characteristically, not 
in Italy but in New York. Kurt 
Schindler and the Schola Cantorum 
gave it its first performance nearly 
seven years ago, not long after it was 
written. Since then Malipiero has 
made an orchestral sujte of “symphonic 
fragments” out of it and this was 
played here for the first time by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at his second concert as 
guest conductor with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall a week ago 
last Tuesday. 


HAT Mr. Gabrilowitsch should have 

picked it out is enough almost in 
itself to indicate that its modernism is 
not of the hair-raising sort. For this 
conductor customarily treads softly when 
he comes upon the contemporaries in 
music; hardly adventures, indeed, 
among such of them as do not tread 
softly themselves. His momentary 
compendium of the contemporary gos- 
pel for this particular evening, for ex- 
ample, was Malipiero, Erich Korngold, 
the young Austrian, and Georges En- 
esco, the not so young Roumanian— 
Korngold’s suite from his incidental 


(Continued on page 20) 
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EAR Musicat AMERICA: 
D Poor old Music! It is caught 

in spite of itself, I’m afraid, for 
once Science sets out after a thing she 
generally gets it. And she is after 
musical nail and tooth. She wants it 
to increase her industrial output. She 
wants it to heal the sick. She wants it 
to soften the hardened hearts of crim- 
inals. She wants, in short, to turn it to 
some practical account . People have 
listened to it long enough and enjoyed 
it. But what of that? Under the new 
system, there will be tangible results. 


Germany, Eunice Fuller Barnard tells 
us in the Sunday Times, is using music 
in her factories now—American jazz 
seems to be the prescription there—and 
there has been a marked increase in 
production and new dividends. Here at 
home psychologists have long been busy 
with experiments. Dr. Charles M. 
Diserens at the University of Cincin- 
nati believes there is labor stimulus in 
tones themselves, irrespective of rhythms 
(So there, Germany, with your Amer- 
ican jazz.) According to Miss Barn- 
ard, he tested the strength of grip of 
ten men with and without music. Two- 
thirds of them, he found, had more en- 
durance when music was being played. 
He found also that music sped type- 
writing and handwriting and, in both 
writing and drawing, tended to increase 
the length of the stroke. 


Dr. Diserens experimented elsewhere. 
At the six-day bicycle race at Madison 
Square Garden forty-six miles were 
separately timed on three evenings. 
With half the band played, with half 
it was silent. The average time with 
music was 19.6 miles an hour without 
only 17.9. Postmen have been tried, 
too. In Mineapolis fifty-five clerks 
sorted mail to sixty-five gramaphone 
records. Mot only did Science find that 
they did their work in an hour less 
time but they made approximately 13 
per cent fewer errors. 


Five Times Five 


But lest you think that any kind of 
music will do the trick harken again. 
The experiment was on fifty college 
boys with four gramaphone records, 
“two classical and two dance.” They 
had to listen to them twenty-five times, 
five times at a sitting. 


“After the first hearing it was found 
that the jazz gave the pulse on the av- 
erage 2.5 more beats per minute than 
the classical music.. The boys’ strength 
of grip was about 2 per cent greater 
after hearing the jazz than after hear- 
ing the classical music, and in a tapping 
test it was found that the jazz produced 
an average of three more taps per half 
minute. Apparently muscles and heart 
were toned up by the jazz. 

“But the records after the twenty- 
fifth hearing gave a different story. 
Jazz still stimulated the pulse more than 
the classic records. But the tapping 
and the grip tests now showed no ad- 
vantage for the dance records. More- 
over, the boys according to their own 
notations were becoming more and more 
bored with the jazz, and more and more 
interested in the classical pieces. Some 
of the students indeed threatened to 
break the jazz records if they had to 
listen to them again. And photographs 
taken of the boys after listening to the 


records the first and the twenty-fifth 
time show a striking reversal of atti- 
tude. The gris that greeted the first 
playing of the jazz had given way to a 
listless slouch. The classical music, 
however, was met by a more alert 
interest.” 

Hail Science! She is without doubt 
a better friend to Society than I and 
my kind. Nor do I in the least decry 
the good that music under her yoke has 
done for the sick and the insane. Still 
I can’t help being depressed a bit by it 
all. I remember, perhaps, irrelevantly, 
my student days when I was prepar:ng 
for an ethics examination. Downstairs 
at the same time my brother was mas- 
tering The Wabash Blues on his trom- 
bone. I took the examination next day 
and managed to survive, yet today if 
you should ask me a question in any 
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Wild-cats Wild! 


Hurry! Hurry! 
CCORDING to a leaflet 


in my 
Town Hall program last week 
these are busy times for Tenor Wil- 
liam Clark. Concert Management—Re- 
cital Management Arthur Judson an- 
nounced that he would appear with 
Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, at the Bar- 
bizon, Tuesday evening, January 8th at 
8:30 and that his second New York 
appearance this season would be at the 
Barbizon Tuesday evening, January 8th 
at 8:45. It doesn’t seem to me that this 
leaves him much time to freshen up. 


Tardy? 


IKE a cold, shivery wind the 
rumor spread last week that Ar- 
turo Toscanini would.not come this 
season to conduct the Philharmonic- 





Members of the Ways and Means Committee of the famous opera 
house claque, gathered on the sidewalk to discuss appropriate re- 
ceptions for Jonny Spielt Auf on Saturday night. 


way connected with my study of ethics 
I should look at you blankly. I should 
not understand. But I shall never 
forget The Wabash Blues, nor one of 
its variations. 


Popular 


HE sale of Christmas carol records, 

usually plentiful in Germany dur- 
ing the holiday season, suffered this 
year exceedingly on account of the 
great popularity of American jazz. The 
proprietor of one of the biggest gramo- 
phone shops in Berlin estimated re- 
cently that some 5,000,000 records were 
sold in Berlin within the few days 
around Christmas. The most popular 
tune, of which some 500,000 records 
were sold, comes from Vienna, a so- 
called “jazz hit” entitled I Kiss Your 
Hand, Madame. Walkure, Rigoletto 
and Marta proved to be the favorite 
operas, at least for home consumption. 


Symphony. Imagine if you can the 
chill that went down New York’s 
musical spines on hearing it. Someone 
told someone else that he had heard—it 
all started that way as usual—that 
Clarence Mackay had had a very casual 
cable from Toscanini to the effect that 
he couldn’t leave Milan just now to 
come to New York, in fact wouldn't 
be able to get away this year at all. 
Fancy, if you can how Newsgatherers 
Robert Brady and Frank Perkins felt 
with such a tale afloat and no one to 
give the truth to Times and Tribune 
readers. On good authority I have it 
that they went quite WILD, fairly be- 
seiging the Philharmonic offices until 
in self-protection Mr. Judson “‘gave his 
word” that the great Italian would be 
here. Not even Messrs. Perkins and 
Brady, however, could heckle him into 
saying when. And certainly the Phil- 
harmonic folk have been busy with con- 
ferences. Are they discussing substi- 
tutes should Toscanini be “unavoidably 


detained” for a few weeks? 


MEPHISTOS MUSINGS 


Music vs. Science, Our Own Battle of the Century— 
And Now We Know What Makes the Press 


If so will 

they be able to find one to hold Mr. 

Chotzinoff who every few days since 

the beginning of the season has been 

asking for the date of the Great One’s 

arrival and for his first program? 
oe 


Leopard 


VEN the leopard 

change his spots. I was particular- 
ly amused last week while reading 
Oskar von Riesemann’s excellent bi- 
ography of Moussorgsky to come upon 
Borodin’s first impression of his great 
colleague. He writes in a letter: 
“There was something absolutely boy- 
ish about Moussorgsky at that time; 
he was very elegant and looked like a 
lieutenant in a picture-book; his uni- 
form was spick and span, his small 
feet were turned neatly outwards, his 
hair curled and scented with the ut- 
most care; his exquisitely manicured 
hands might have served as model for 
a grand ‘seigneur.’ His manners were 
elegant and aristrocratic and he spoke 
with a slight nasal twang, employing a 
large number of French expressions, 
sometimes a, little recherche. He was 
not without a touch of foppery, kept 
within bounds, but unmistakably his 
good breeding and courtesy were con- 


it seems may 


spicuous. All the ladies smiled upon 
him. ; That same evening we were 
both invited to dine with the head 


surgeon of the hospital, who had a 
grown daughter and frequently gave 
parties, to which the doctors and officers 
on duty were always invited. Mous- 
sorgsky sat down to the piano and 
played, very sweetly and pleasingly, 
with some affected movements of the 
hands, pieces from Traviata and Tro- 
vatore, while his hearers stood round 
aud murmured in chorus: ‘Charming! 
Delicious!’ I met Moussorgsky three 
or four times like this—that is, on 
duty at the hospital or at the head 
surgeon’s evenings; later on I lost sight 
of him for some time, as the parties 
came to an end and I joined the 
Military Medical Academy as assist- - 
ant professor of chemistry.” 


Jawbone 


S° the harmonica rage is only a 
revival. We all took it so much 
to heart a few years ago when boys’ 
harmonica bands started cropping up in 
all parts of the country. It boded big 
things for American youth. It was 
music news, so wé thought. But it 
really wasn’t. It was an old story. 
Way back in the ice age, certainly 25,- 
000 years ago, they had pretty good 
harmonicas in what is now northern 
Serbia. One Professor Brodar, ex- 
cavating in the cavern of Protocktsi- 
yalka, found recently among other 
things a jawbone perforated with holes 
which when properly blown gives a 
very good imitation of the modern 


harmonica. 


jt— 
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Enter—T he Ring 
OLLOWING a somewhat lavish 
heralding which centered about 

Bayreuth traditions and properties and 
their successful transplanting for the 
grateful edification of American Wag- 
nerites, the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany opened a New York season of 
nine performances at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Monday afternoon, 
January 14th, with Das Rheingold. 
This was the starting gun for a 
matinee cycle dealing with the Ring 
dramas in their native Bavarian state, 
undesecrated by the blue pencil of the 
time conserver. It is being supplement- 
ed by an evening series dealing with 
the same matters, with alternate con- 
ductors and casts. 

Appraisal of the opening perform- 
ance resolves itself largely into some- 
thing of proportionate conditions. With 
the difficulties that beset an itinerant 
troupe in mind, Monday’s Rheingold 
was not an intolerable bit of problem 
solving. In considering, however, that 
the management of the German Grand 
Opera Company has found it necssary 
and possible to fairly approximate the 
Metropolitan scale of prices, and in 
view of the added glamour conjured up 
by the promise “as heard at the Bay- 
reuth Festspielhaus,” justice probably 
requires a reasonable condemnation. 

At the outset it is fitting that we, 
in an educational capacity, record that 
the Prologue to the Trilogy in the 
essayal under discussion was not as we 
have heard it at Bayreuth. Nor was 
it, for that matter, as we have heard 
it anywhere else—but this is beside the 
point. The principal resemblance be- 
tween imitator and imitated lay in their 
amazingly similar use of the complete 
score. And an uncut Rheingold, it may 
be unkindly noted, is not the world’s 
most striking novelty. 

There was an uneasy atmosphere of 
musty drabness about the initial ven- 
ture of the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany (imposing title!) which cannot 
easily be explained away. Some faint 
reminder of the Thanksgiving pageant 
at Miss Spence’s School, perhaps, some 
long forgotten encounter with a har- 
_ ried band of hinterland tragedians 

emerged in effigy. Or possibly it was 
that stalwart crew of artists who 
brought the elegant emotions of the 
drama to rural England under the ban- 
ner of Mr. Vincent Crummles that 
herein found atavistic glorifying. 

Yet all was not utter heartbreak, for 
after one had observed an undersea 
effect in whose depths no Rhinemaiden’s 
negligee could have been dampened and 
swimmers whose athletic technics made 
submerged navigation merely a matter 
of everyday pedestrianism, one settled 
himself to commensurate details, some 
of which were happily not forthcom- 
ing. Perhaps we should continue with 
the iconoclasm, and mention a Valhalla 
that performed marvelous feats of 
gracile kaleidoscopics and a tarnhelm 
which was too bashful to work its 
metamorphoses in the open. These 
shortcomings were not as important as 
the mention of them, possibly. 

A consolatory aspect was vouchsafed 
in the person of Mr. Richard Gross, a 
Wotan of good voice and bearing 
whose demerits were negatively inof- 
fensive. To Mr. Walter Rabl, the con- 
ductor, may go at least the approval 
which accrues to keeping an orchestra 
in a decent state of gregariousness. 
Mr. Oscar Bolz sang, or purported to 
sing, the music of Loge. Messrs. 
Werner Kius, Bennett Challis, Albert 


GOTHAM’S 


IMPORTANT MVSIC 


The German Grand Opera Company, in Debut, Demonstrates 
That Rheingold Is Not Necessarily Reines Gold — 


Thoughts on the Farewell of The Sunken Bell 
By WILLIAM SPIER 


Marwick, Franz Egenieff, Kar] Prem- 
mac and Waldemar Hencke, and Mmes. 
Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, Dorothy 
Githens and Arabelle Merrifield were 
also concerned. 


Exit—La Campana 
‘4 CAMPANA SOMMERSA, 
Respighi’s four-acter which re- 


ceived its American initiation near the 
outset of the Metropolitan season, had 
a fifth and final representation at the 
yellow brick emporium of music last 
Wednesday evening, January 9th. The 
occasion marked the season’s operatic 
farewell of Mme. Elisabeth Rethberg, 
who in her singing of the spritely 
heroine of this work has, it seems to 
us, established the year’s high water 
mark for individual achievement in the 
realm of song. Those who shared the 
taxing duties of the opera’s principals 
were the same who have been identified 
with previous expositions. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli was the declamant Heinrich, Mr. 
De Luca the wistful and grotesque 
Nickelman, Mr. Pinza the wrathy, 
righteous Priest. On the distaff side 
were Mmes. Manski and Claussen as 
Magda and The Witch, respectively. 
Mr. Serafin again conducted. 

The case of Respighi, as exempli- 
fied in The Sunken Bell—and more 
completely therein, because of its ex- 
tended opportunities for being charac- 
teristic, than elsewhere—is a lesson in 
the Frankensteinian betrayal that is the 
penalty of mannered writing. Endowed 
with a talent for the technics of orches- 
tral composition that must surely rank 
with the most puissant of the day, his 
purely creative instincts, which are not 
so much great as grateful, find expres- 
sion in a series of pattern designs. Thus 
every good dose of Respighi contains 
one Chattering Birds episode, one de- 
lineation of Gurgling Fountains, one 
composite of other manifestations of 
Nature, one very grand paean of sun- 
shine and optimism, one spoonful of 
Twilight Introspection, and one orgy 
of climactic sound achieved principally 
by whaling the living daylight out of 
the drums. 

This recipe, which was at first a 
subservient formula well under control, 
has served Respighi in the tonal con- 
coctions through which he has spoken 
with his own accent—the Sinfonia 
Drammatica, the Vetrate di Chiesa, the 
Trittico Botticeliano, the two poems 
glorifying the civic virtues of Rome. 
That Respighi, who is undeniably a 
man of taste and self questioning dis- 
crimination, is far from blind to the 
cut and measured quality of his phrase- 
ology, is attested by his repeated ef- 
forts to escape the rubber stamp of 
habit. This he has sought to do by the 
simple expedient of adopting another 
metier, as in the Concerto Gregoriano 
for violin, the Piano Concerto in the 
Mixolydian Mode, and most notably in 
his latest work, the Toccata for piano 
and orchestra, which emerged a month 
or so ago at the Philharmonic with the 
composer as soloist. 

La Campana Sommersa, however, re- 
veals no such perturbation of mind. As 
out-and-out Respighi, it conforms neat- 
ly to our prescription, except, naturally, 
that instead of one part each of the 
specified ingredients there are twenty 
or thirty. The opera itself says nothing, 
musically speaking, that has not been 
said before by others some time be- 
fore Respighi was allowed to vote. Yet 
it constitutes an evening’s entertain- 
ment of the sort that cultured persons 
have a decided weakness for. Such is 


the frailty of man-made ideals that one 
is occasionally not above spending a 
few hours in something less than the 
best company. We have sneaked fur- 
tively in to three or four rehearings 
of La Campana since the dress re- 


hearsal and, while we have not ex- 
tricated anything that was not apparent 
in the score from the first, no par- 
ticular boredom has 
upon them. 

Chiefly, nevertheless, it is the superb 


been attendant 





auive 
FauHnave 


An impression of Anna Duncan, dancer, 
who was the featured solo artist in a 
recital given with the assistance of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 15. 


performance that the Metropolitan co- 
horts have vouchsafed the work which 
makes it go down so easily. No other 
novelty of recent seasons has been so 
lovingly translated into staged exist- 
ence, and with the possible exception 
of Hansel und Gretel none of the 
standard repertoire is as kindly repre- 
sented. In casting, scenic conception, 
stage management and general musical- 
ity, La Campana comes as near to per- 
fection as it is possible for untravelled 
New Yorkers to imagine. 

Last week’s recounting had the cus- 
tomary excellences. Mr. Martinelli, in 
a role that has brought forth more 
admirable qualities than we had sus- 
pected of him, delivered the miisic of 
Heinrich with powerful, ringing con- 
fidence and lent more than a modicum 
of dramatic verity to his scenes. The 
robustity which characterized his dis- 
position of such matters as the bit 
beginning “Sangue, Sangue!” in the 
second act and the spectral business of 
the third were in a considerable meas- 
ure responsible for such dabbing of 
eyes as we observed in the common 
herd. 


It is difficult to adequately express in 
cold commentary the tenderness, the 
spiritual beauty, the warm and finely 
chiselled purity of utterance that Mme. 
Rethberg brings to the shadowy Raut- 
endelein. Let it suffice to have recorded 
that her accomplishment in this affair 
ranks eminently among the major 
musical experiences of this time. 


Il 





First Gétterdimmerung 

HE familiar attributes, digestible 

and otherwise, which have charac- 
terized recent Metropolitan perform- 
ances of the Gdétterdammerung were 
placed on exhibition for the first time 
this season on Saturday afternoon, 
January 12th. In view of existing con- 
ditions (which sinister phrase we will 
enlarge upon presently) the essayal 
sustained more than the usual average 
of merit. Though it will bear the look 
of a left-handed compliment, the prin- 
cipal feature that called for admiration 
was the steadfastness with which the 
performance held to its own idiosync- 
racies. There was something vaguely 
creditable to us in this circumstance, 
although almost every element that 
goes to comprise a just exposition of 
music’s summitory achievement was 
lacking. — 

For aspects of superiority we had 
chiefly the Gunther of Mr. Schorr, the 
Waltraute of Mme. Branzell, the 
Gutrune of Miss Fleischer, and, in 
some respects, the Briinnhilde of Mme. 
Kappel. This, it will be observed, con- 
stituted a fair balance. Mr. Schorr 
and Mme. Branzell, as is their habit, 
were in the most glorious of vocal fet- 
tle and, as is also their custom, they 
distinguished themselves continuously 
by vigorous and pointed stage action. 
Miss Fleischer, doubling as Gutrune 
and Woglinde, was troubled in some 
measure by fatigue after an exhausting 
week. She was characteristically de- 
pendable, however, and in her best 
moments did treasurable singing. 

Mme. Kappel has never been, for us, 
the Briinnhilde of emotional might who 
looms in Wagner’s score. She is, al- 
beit, an artist of taste and unusual in- 
telligence and a singer who is canny 
with her resources. On Saturday she 
gave the most impressive account of 
herself in the role that we have wit- 
nessed. In the second act outburst of 
betrayed trust she approached perilous- 
ly near to downright greatness. — This 
was offset in some degree by her inade- 
quate delivery of the immolation music 
and in certain other instances of un- 
focussed voicing. : 

To effectively undermine any scene 
in which it was our misfortune to have 
him appear, there was Mr. Michael 
Bohnen, as Hagen. There is no use 
oing all over that affair. And Mr. 

odanzky, to be sure, conducted, adopt- 
ing consistent tempi which insured his 
being home for dinner in plenty of 
time. The orchestra, it may be noted 
in passing, was in exceptionally good 
form, always excepting horn-playing 
which ventured into the realm of the 
quarter tone. } x 

Mr. Laubenthal, the Siegfried, quite 
astonished everyone by singing with a 
vibrant freedom that chimes incongru- 
ously with the identification German 
Tenor. The Treasure of the World 
did, it is true, have considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping on terms with his 
equine partner, who was subjected to 
many a slap on the flank and suffered 
several admonitory fore-fingers before 
being hauled off. 

W. S. 


Miss Hess Returns 
Ayers st. dignity, unbending 
devotion to the highest principles 
of the art are not usually very efficient 
means of bringing popular success to a 
musician, and it is therefore gratifying 
to record the presence of a capacity 

(Continued on page 17) 
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As Heinrich, the Bellcaster, 
in Respighi’s “La Compana Sommersa’”’ 


which was given its American Premiere by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in New York, November 24, 1928 


ae 


@ Concert Management 
JAARTHUR JUDSON 
Sey 

Personal Representative: Ernest Henkel 
1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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eAlias G'eorge ((opeland 














He hates being photographed without a hat. 


EORGE COPELAND smokes 

slender billyguard cigars and dis- 
likes being photographed without a hat. 
The hat is generally a black Fedora of 
generous proportions. He possesses one 
of the most beautiful bald heads in 
musical history. 

“Modern music,” mused the emininet 
pianist, “is getting tiresome. No one 
can achieve by striving for new, stun- 
ning effects. The Spanish composers 
are the only promising people now. 
The rest are surprisingly non-produc- 
tive. 

“I hate,” he resumed, shifting the 
other foot, “musicians of all kinds. 
They’re always talking about opus 
this and opus that.” 

To illustrate that he differed from 
the shop talking multitude, the con- 
versation deviated to breakfasts. Con- 
tentedly contemplating his cup of black 


coffee (Maxwell House, I believe), Mr. 
Copeland continued : 

“I like my breakfast things to be 
very white and very clean and very 


shiny. The most enchanting breakfast * 


I ever had was two years ago in Paris. 
Geraldine Farrar and her mother and 
I mortored out to Armernoville. The 
waiter brought in a huge platter of 
iced fruits, all cut up and shiny. Then 
he poured champagne all over the beau- 
tiful fruit. We ate it with long silver 
forks. It was rather exquisite.” 
Regarding his attitude toward his 
audience, Mr. Copeland said, “I don’t 
want to convey any message. I play 
what I like the way I like it, and the 
audience generally likes it too. And I 
don’t give a whoop about leaving the 
world a better place when I die. And 
too much Beethoven never did any- 
body any good.” ScHERzO. 


ongress to be Asked for 
Ministry of Fine Arts 


By Alfred T. Marks 


{TH the renewed agitation for 

the establishment of a depart- 

ment of education (or ministry 
of the fine arts), emphasized by the 
formation of a committee recently under 
the chairmanship of Frederick P. Stieff, 
vice-president of Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., 
Baltimore, comes the information that 
in the present season of Congress 
the subject is to be presented to both 
Senate and House for consideration. It 
is understood to be the purpose of the 
sponsors for the movement in Congress 
to introduce bills for the creation of 
such a department so that hearings may 
be proceeded with by both Senate and 
House committees, when the proposal 
will be thoroughly discussed. Senti- 
ment, so far as it has been developed 
here, is decidedly in favor of some such 
addition to our government establish- 
ment. 

It is conceded, even by those mem- 
bers of Congress and others in official 
stations who do not openly advocate 
the creation of a new department in the 
President’s cabinet, that our activities 
embracing the arts and educational af- 
fairs have reached that point in the 
national development where their im- 
portance is entitled to such recognition 
as would be accorded them by the es- 
tablishment of an eleventh department 
in the cabinet of the President. 

Those who favor such a ministry em- 
@hasize the limited functional scope of 
our present Bureau of Education as 
rendering impracticable, if not impos- 


sible, its development to the point where 
it could exercise an adequate measure 
of control or supervision over, or co- 
operation with, our national activities 
as represented by the arts and as de- 
manded by the growing requirements of 
our educative system. 

So that, while there is practical agree- 
ment as to the necessity for such a 
governmental branch or division as has 
been variously proposed, there exists a 
wide difference in the viewpoints as to 
how we may best bring into existence 
such a governing authority, which 
would have to do not only with our 
national educative affairs, but would 
exercise the functions of general super- 
vision over the Arherican musical and 
other arts in their various fields of 
action. 


“Too Much Machinery” 


p 2 HOSE members of Congress with 
whom I have talked who favor the 
elevation of the present education 
bureau to the dignity of a separate and 
distinct branch of the government, 
functioning as do several other similar 
branches—independent of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, within which it is 
now placed—but not a department in 
itself, take the view that we have al- 
ready too much governmental machin- 
ery, and that we would better expand 
the powers and supervisory activities 
of our present educational branch than 
(Continued on page 15) 








CHASE BAROMEO 


the distinguished young American Basso, who, in his second season 
with the Chicago Civic Opera, is adding to the very fine successes 
gained in his first. In addition to the large number of first bass 
roles sung last season in Chicago and on the Spring tour of the 
company, Mr. Baromeo has thus far been heard as the King in 
Aida, Sparafucile in Rigoletto, Il Commendatore in Don Giovanni, 
Ferrando in Il Trovatore and the ambassador in Otello. Mr. 
Baromeo’s success in a variety of characterizations may be at- 
tributed to the through preparation to which he subjected his 
natural gifts. After graduating from the University of Michigan 
he studied with Giuseppe Campanari in New York and with Carlo 
Schneider in Milan. His debut was made in Milan at the Teatro 
Carcano in La Forza del Destino, his success being such that 
within a month he was offered a three year contract at La Scala. 
Mr. Baromeo has also been heard at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires. 
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Sadah 
SHUCHARI 


‘Usolinist 


Presented by the Schubert Memorial, Inc. 
on December 5th, 1928 










in Carnegie Hall, New York City 






With 80 Members of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra 






Under the Direction of 
Willem Mengelberg 








Photograph by Arnold Genthe 
“Miss Shuchari was praised in the Herald-Tribune after 
her recital a year ago as ‘more than usually talented.’ 
That she assuredly is.”.—Lawrence Gilman in the Herald- 
Tribune, Dec. 6th, 1928. 





“Miss Shuchari comes out of it a winner, quite apart 
from her winnings in the concert and their implications. 
She appears as a genuinely gifted player with tremen- 
dous possibilities.”-—Charles D. Isaacson, in the Morning 
Telegraph, Dec. 6, 1928. 


IN NEW YORK 


Musical Comment on Her Performance by Leading New York Critics. 


Olin Downes in the N. Y. Times, Dec. 6, 1928. W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun, Dec. 6, 1928. Samuel Chotzinoff in the N. Y. World, Dec. 6, 1928. 


“It was immediately apparent that Miss Shuchari “Miss Shuchari ok, tne fee “The Brahms concerto is a pretty large order for 
possesses virtuoso blood, a sensitive and responsive h ; lavi 
musical nature and the ardor and vitality which nammennnde ogee — 


demonstrated 


she was not a a debut so eagerly awaited as Miss Shuchari’s, yet 


should characterize her years. She opened the concerti with orchestra but a violinist of some the young artist sailed into the big work with the 
Brahms’ concerto in virile style. Her playing was experience and much confidence. That she had a assurance of an experienced virtuoso. . . . She has 
never dull, routine or merely schooled. It held the good technical foundation was soon made evident. plenty of talent and enthusiasm and the proper 


interest of the audience. . . 


Charles D. 
Dec. 6, 1928. 

“Miss Shuchari is a gifted player of the violin. 
She is born to it. She has tone which is rich, 
vibrant, sonorous and frequently intensely emotional. 
Her technique is splendid. She plays with facility, 
generally with ease, and has a fine sense of the tradi- 
tions of the Brahms Concerto in D major. . . . Miss 
Shuchari comes out of it a winner, quite apart from 
her winnings in the concert and their implications. 
She appears as a genuinely gifted player 
tremendous possibilities.” 


Isaacson in the Morning Telegraph 


with 


She was playing on a very fine instrument to be 
sure, but she drew from it a tone with that kind 
of vitality which only a competent performer can 
evoke. With a free bow arm and sensitive fingers 
well trained she made the violin sound. Her vibrato 
was a healthy one, imparting life to the tone. .. . 


showed 


schooling. The 


Her playing indisputable talent and good 


musical temperament which she 


evinced was one of her most valuable assets.” 


amount of ‘nerve’ essential for a musical career.” 


Lawrence Gilman in the Herald Tribune, Dec. 6, 
1928. 

Miss Shuchari was praised in the Herald Tribune 
after her recital a year ago as ‘more than usually 
That 


quality, her technical equipment is above the average. 


talented.’ she assuredly is. Her tone has 


The Orient is in her blood and her playing has 
something of that warmth and sensuousness which 


the Pilgrim Fathers neglected to import to these 


pa 
shores. 





IN PHILADELPHIA 


Appearance with the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Stanley Music Club Series in Philadelphia November 6, 1928. 


Samuel L. Laciar in The Philadelphia Ledger. Philadelphia Daily News. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“She proved to be a player of exceptional “A 20-year old violinist stood before the members of the “Sadah Shuchari, a 
Stanley Music Club last night, placed her violin under her chin twenty, made her appearance es the soloist 
and with a sweep of the bow she conjured tunes from the sound 
box of the instrument. And when she completed the concerto her 
listeners burst into an applause that is not often accorded a 
youthful prodigy. Miss Shuchari, the inspiring artist who has won and last 
laurels with her mastery of the fiddle, has given one of the finest 
presentations of the popular ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ that has ever 
been offered in this vicinity.” 


charming miss of 
talent and revealed a temperament sufficient 
demands which 
(Symphonie 
She offered much beauty and 


for the not 
Lalo 
Espagnole. ) 


inconsiderable of the evening. She is one of the most 


makes in this work. promising of youthful American violinists, 


night selected the Symphonie 


abundant volume in her tone, an impeccable Espagnole, by Lalo, and did it so well that 
technique and faultless intonation. she was recalled five times.” 


Management, National Music League, Inc. 
Steinway Building, New York City 
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Sokoloff Takes Lead in 
Playing Bloch 


C LEVELAND, JAN. 22.—IN 
view of the nation-wide 
prominence given Bloch’s “Amer- 
ica,” in connection with its win- 
ning Musica, America’s $3,000 
prize contest, it is interesting to 
; mote that the Cleveland Orchestra 
: has played more Bloch works 
than any other orchestra in 
America. Nikolai Sokoloff has 
given four performances of 
Israel in Cleveland, and four in 
New York. Three of these New 
York performances were given 
in 1927 in music drama form with 
Irene Lewisohn and the Neigh- 
borhood Players. Three Jewish 
Poems was played in 1920. Dur- 
ing Bloch’s first year in Cleve- 
land as director of the Institute 
of Music, Mr. Sokoloff performed 
his Symphony in C sharp minor. =: 
In 1923, Mme. Charles Cahier =: 
sang Bloch’s setting of the 
Twenty-second Psalm with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. His He- 
brew Rhapsody for ‘cello and 
orchestra was played in 1927 by 
Mr. Sokoloff with Victor de 
= Gomez, principal ‘cellist of the 
: Cleveland Orchestra, as soloist. 


He todateabien 
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CONGRESS TO BE ASKED 
FOR MINISTRY 
By Avrrep T. Marks 


(Continued from page 13) 

to create a new governmental depart- 
ment out-and-out. It is also pointed 
out by these opponents of the separate 
department plan that the expense of in- 
auguration and maintaining a new and 
fully-equipped department would be 
great, whereas the enlarged minor 
bureau (or series of bureaus or divi- 
sions) could be conducted at a much 
smaller outlay. 

_ It is quite likely that, when the ques- 
tion comes up in Congress, these will 
be the objections urged against the cre- 
ation of the new department. 

It is pointed out by several of the 
chief proponents of the arts and edu- 
cation ministry, and with some sur- 
prise, that there appears to be a lack 
both of unanimity and favoring senti- 
ment among our American musical and 
art leaders on the subject—that there 
has not been anything like a serious 
demand for such a ministry, and that 
leaders of prominence (with several 
notable exceptions) in music and the 
other arts, are not advocating the es- 
tablishment of a ministry such as has 
been proposed. inasmuch as this 
apathetic attitude on the part of the 
people and the interests such a national 
ministry of arts and education would 
most directly affect would be one of 
the serious obstacles to its realization 
the formation of the Stieff committee 
should have a far-reaching influence. 

Senator Fletcher, of Florida, believes 
that “the day is at hand when we must 
place all of our educative and art activi- 
ties under one head. The trend of sen- 
timent is undoubtedly toward the cen- 
tralization of all of these national in- 
terests in one organization under a chief 
which would constitute an independent 
branch or department of the govern- 
ment. The present Bureau of Educa- 
tion could form the nucleus of such a 
department, while the country’s musical 
and other artistic activities would be 
given general supervision and direction, 
assistance and co-operation. I believe 
that the late Mr. John C. Freund, for 
many years editor of MustcaL AMERICA 
was one of the first to advocate a min- 
istry of arts and education, and largely 
through his efforts and those of others 
the matter has now reached a stage 
where definite action will doubtless be 
taken at an early date. 

“The subject of a national conserva- 
tory of music is one very near my heart, 
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Liszniewska in 
Annual Recital 


Plays in Hotel Sinton 
Before Large Audience 


Cincinnati. — Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, pianist, was heard in her 
annual recital in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Sinton on Dec. 16. Mme. 
Liszniewska is one of the most popu- 
lar pianists known to the musical pu- 
lic of this city, and a large and dis- 
tinguished audience attended the event. 
Her art is a distinctly satisfying one. 
Her technic encompasses all demands, 
her tone is sparkling, and the breadth 
of her musicianship permits her to in- 
terpret a large variety of music with 
complete conviction. On this occasion 
she gave D’Albert’s arrangement of 
Bach’s D major Prelude and Fugue 
a broad and dignified interpretation; 
and offered a romantic account of 
Schumann’s Kreisleriana and concluded 
with some Schubert and various modern 


works. Her success was of large pro- 
portions. 
Following the recital Mme. 


Liszniewska was guest of honor at a 
supper given by Dr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Broeman. Among those in attendance 
were: Fritz Reiner, Mr. and Mrs 
Philip Wyman of the Baldwin Piano 
Company, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Wurlitzer, Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, Mar- 
cian Thalberg, Lillian Plogstedt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan Beddoe and Jean Ten 
Have. 

Mme. Liszniewska has just returned 
from a successful southern tour. She 
will hold a master class in Seattle dur- 
ing the coming summer, at the conclu- 
sion of which she will leave for a 
year’s stay in Europe with a party of 
ten of her students. 








and this project would naturally fall 
under the direction and supervision of 
the proposed department, as would all 
other enterprises of a similar nature.” 


Centralized Direction 


NOTHER United States senator 

with whom I talked said: “Our 
country’s musical activities especially 
demand some authoritative, centralized 
source of supervision and direction with 
a national outreach. An arts ministry 
which could serve as a head center, pre- 
sided over by a secretary who would 
be a member of the President's cabinet 
is today 2 very rea! -meed, and I doubt 
not will be an accomplished fact in the 
near future.” 

Other members of Congress, who do 
not wish to be quoted directly at this 
time, while favoring all possible en- 
couragement and centralization of as- 
sistance for our musical and other arts, 
are not now prepared to take an un- 
equivocal stand for the creation of a 
new department of the government for 
this purpose. 

“What the developments of the near 
future may render advisable,” said one 
of these members, “of course cannot be 
forecast at this time. However, I am 
thoroughly in favor of the government 
taking an advanced stand in this mat- 
ter, and following in some measure the 
plan of the arts and sciences ministries 
of various European governments.” 





Ursana, Ill—The farewell tour of 
the Flonzaley Quartet included an ap- 
pearance at the University of Lllinois. 
The concert was the opening number of 
the chamber music series and was igven 
Dec. 6 in the Recital Hall of the Smith 
Memorial Music Building, which has 
unusually fine acoustics and _ seats 
about 1,100 persons. The players were 
received with an enthusiasm which had 
much of reverence in it. 


BRAHMS TRIO HAILED 


PittspurGH.—The Chamber Music 
Society of the Y.M. and W.H.A. pre- 
sented the Brahms Trio in concert on 
an. 6. The trio is composed of Ralph 

wando, violin; Joseph Derdeyn, cello, 
and Selmar Jansen, piano. The pro- 
gram contained Mozart’s Trio in G, 
Beethoven's in B flat, and the Dvorak 
Dumky Trio. The Brahms Trio, en- 
tering its second year, has made an 
impression on Pittsburgh music, and on 
this occasion played with its usual 
clarity and authority. 

ae 





SANTA ANA ORATORIO 


Santa Ana, Cat—Directed by 
Hulda Dietz, the Chorus Choir of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church gave 
its fourth annual performance of Mes- 
siah on Dec. 30. Approximately 100 
singers took part, and the Santa Ana 
Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of D. C. Cianfoni, participated. 
Soloists were Mrs. Dietz, Mrs. FW. 
Slabaugh, James Hughes and Elmer 
Thompson. Mrs. W. B. Snow played 
the organ, and Eva Ramsey was at the 


piano. 
R. A, 








POMKKIS 


Convincin ta 


Do Kee 


Katherine 


PRAISE »*« PALMER 


FRANK SILL ROGERS 
Conductor 
MENDELSSOHN CLUB 
Albany, N. Y. 


MARK ANDREWS 
Conductor 
GLEE CLUB 
Montclair, N. J. 


FRANK KASSCHAU 
Conductor 
CHORAL CLUB 
Nutley, N. J. 


HEINTZ FROELICH 
Conductor 
ARION CLUB 
Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


EDGAR FOWLSTON 
Conductor 
CHORAL SOCIETY 
Westfield, N. J. 


ROBERT G. DOHERTY 
Conductor 
GLEE CLUB 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Katherine Palmer’s delight- 
ful voice won the audience 
at once. We intend to offer 
her a re-engagement. 


No soprano has ever so 
pleased the audience in our 
long series of concerts. We 
are looking forward to hav- 
ing Katherine Palmer again. 


Katherine Palmer, Soprano, 
won a distinctive success in 
Nutley last night. Our large 
audience was charmed by her 
artistry. 


Katherine Palmer, Soprano, 
captivated her audience. We 
certainly hope to have her 
with us again shortly. 


She won completely the 
hearts of the audience and 
the chorus. I shall do all in 
my power to have her back 
with us at an early date. 


Katherine Palmer, Soprano, 
filled all our expectations of 
her, and then some. 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHERINE A. BAMMAN 


Room H. 


Hote! Roosevelt 


New York City 
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“Spanish Singer a Lovely Aristocrat of Stage!! 


MARGHERITA 





The most exquisite Rosina I have ever seen 
on the Auditorium Stage, and I remember 
about all of them--not even forgetting the 


sweet Amelita Galli-Curci!” 
—Chicago American, Herman Devries, Dec. 7, 1928 


“Salvi’s Debut an 
Unqualified Success” 


“The bewitching Salvi’s debut was an 
unqualified success—an ideal Rosina. Her 
characterization of the part is the only 
wholly believable one Amreica has had in 
many years.” 

—Chicago Journal, Eugene Stinson, Dec. 7, 1928. 


“Spanish singer a lovely aristocrat of 
stage. Miss Salvi proved herself one of 
the most alluring of all the Rosinas who 
have graced the boards. For that master- 
piece of Italian farce.” 


—Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
G. D. Gunn, Dec. 7, 1928 


“She made a distinct success of her debut and of the 


role.” 
Chicago Tribune, E. C. Moore, Dec. 7, 1928 


Margherita Salvi, whose debut with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Thursday evening, Dec. 6, as “Rosina” 
in “Barber of Saville’ was an outstanding event! ! 


SALVI 


ADDRESS CARE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA—AUDITORIUM THEATRE—CHICAGO 
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Chicago Herald and Examiner, G. D. Gunn 
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“Unquestionably Mme. Salvi is one of the outstand- 


ing debutantes of our season.” 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce, C. Cassidy, Dec. 7, 1928 


“Clean runs, sure staccati and crescendi and 
dimuendi on the upper notes which were vocal feats. 
The public liked her the moment she stepped onto the 


stage.” —Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett, Dec. 7, 1928 
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audience, with standees at the back of 
the balcony, at Myra Hess’s first re- 
cital of the season Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 8. For less than ever had she 
made any bid for popular approval in 
the program which she had set. 

There would be no purpose in at- 
tempting to describe her playing. She 
has continued to grow ever since she 
first came to America, and even then 
she was one of the truly great. She 
has never been in better form than she 
was Tuesday evening; there was not 
an instant when interest flagged. If 
there-is such a thing as perfect Brahms 
playing ft was in her performance of 
the B minor Capriccio. In all the 
flood of Schubert playing that this 
centenary year has brought there has 
been none that so completely caught 
the lyric, Viennese sentiment of Schu- 
bert’s music as did Miss Hess’s per- 
formance of the Landler. 

At the end came the usual requests 
shouted from the audience. It is some- 
thing of a tribute to Miss Hess that 
she should have made popular favorites 
of her performances of such diverse 
music as that of Bach, De Falla, 
Brahms, and Chopin. Her art is as 
far above the reviewer’s praise as 
re? the rapturous acclaim that greet- 
e 


A. M. 


The First Barber 


ONDAY evening, Jan. 7, brought 
the season’s first Barber of 
Seville, the vehicle for Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s return to the company. ‘The 
orchestra and the cast gave a rousing 
performance which kindled anew the 
life of the old opera; the audience en- 
joyed the merriment. 

Mr. Pinza furnished the outstanding 
characterization. His Don Basilio, in 
its seriousness, was a masterpiece of 
drollery. It was a sharply drawn, sin- 
ister caricature, but well within the 
bounds of comedy. Mr. Pinza’s sing- 
ing was magnificent; his “La calunnia” 
aria brought down the house. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was in excellent 
voice. Her Rosina has an undeniable 
old world grace, and her clear dulcet 
tones have the elegance for Rossinian 
bravura. The purity of her Italian 
diction and style made the recitatives a 
constant treat. In the lesson scene she 
interpolated the Shadow Song and 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Titta Ruffo finds in Figaro a role 
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oan swaggers with perfect braggadocio, 
he dominates his companions in the 
drama to his own infinite delight, and 
every bit of action and garrulity serve 
but to display his unending ebullient 
spirits. His voice of beautiful rounded 
quality had a flexibility amazing for its 
size. On this occasion his singing was 
lusty but always within the bounds of 
good taste. 

Armand Tokatyan, as the Count, was 
in unusually good voice and also in a 
gay mood. His singing brought him 
his customary applause. Mr. Malatesta 
was a comical Bartolo, Philine Falco a 
dependable Berta, and Messrs. Reschig- 
lian and Paltrinieri the Florello and 
Official, respectively. Mr. Bellezza 
conducted the performance. 


A. P. D. 


Czech Choral Art 


"THE Prague Teachers’ Chorus 
made its American debut in Car- 
negie Hall, Monday evening, Jan. 7, 
under the direction of Metod Dolezil. 
The fact that it held a capacity audi- 
ence, made up as it was chiefly of 
friends and compatriots, interested 
from beginning to end in music largely 
or entirely unfamiliar, is mo mean 
tribute to the fire with which they 
sing. 


They are, of course, a chorus of 
very careful training and great polish 
besides. They are vocally richer in 
the lower than in the higher reaches. 
But they sing everything on their pro- 
gram with the utmost conviction and 
unity of intention. A whole evening 
full of unfamiliar unaccompanied. sing- 
ing, mostly in a totally incomprehens- 
ible language, gives the reviewer, of 
course, no chance to comment in detail 
upon their performance. They were 
enthusiastically received. In response 
they sang two American songs, Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River and 


Dixie. 
A. M. 


Mr. Hayes’ Second 


‘66s DHENOMENAL success” is a 

phrase consistently appliable these 
days in reference to the eminent 
Negro tenor Roland Hayes. Few ar- 
tists before the public are able to as- 
semble at their first concert of the sea- 
son a gathering of the proportions that 
Mr. Hayes looked upon in his second 
bow to New York at Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6. Similarly, few 
of his contemporaries are able to ex- 
press through a vocal medium a com- 
mensurate greatness of sentiment deli- 
cately shaded with every treatment of 
finesse. 

It is difficult to specify what was out- 
standing in the tenor’s program. We 
have seldom heard the French modern- 
ists represented in so satisfactory a 
manner, a trifle of Koechlin Le The 
being delightful enough to demand for 
itself a repetition. Berlioz’s The Repose 
of the Holy Family, Extase of Du- 
parc, and the Debussy Air of Azael 
were beauty incarnate. A modern Eng- 
lish group of charm and the inevitable 
Spirituals completed the list. 

A capacity audience that included a 
crowded platform persistently asked for 
encores until the lights of the auditori- 
um were dimmed. Percival Parkham 
accompanied in musicianly manner. 


M. D. 


Mr. Kortschak’s Recital 


UGO KORTSCHAK built a pro- 
gram, for his Town Hall recital 
on Monday evening, Jan. 7, of a for- 
bidding severity. Mr. Kortschak’s 
playing was at first little cramped and 
strained, a demerit which to some ex- 
tent. perhans. was removed jn. later 
moments. Ge 
He played a not uninteresting C 
minor Sonata of Heinrich Biber (who 
lived, according to the perennially re- 
freshing program, from 1544 to 1704) 
with great seriousness and a genuine 
feeling for its style and content. It 
was, it seemed, his technic rather than 
his conception that was _ constrained. 
The sonata was clearly of the seven- 
teenth rather than the sixteenth cen- 
tury, typical of the Germany of that 
period in its form and style, but of its 
significance it would be hard to judge 
after one hearing. Mr. Kortschak de- 
serves universal gratitude for stepping 
aside from the well trod path of most 
of his colleagues. He continued, with 
Lonny Epstein at the piano, in a 
Sonata of Reger, Op. 84. Raymond 
Baumann accompanied in the Biber 
Sonata and in the Mozart A major 
Concerto that served as conclusion. 


Gioconda Again 


HE second performance of the sea- 

son of La Gioconda at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Saturday eve- 
ning, Jan. 12, brought forth an ex- 
cellent cast headed by Rosa Ponselle in 
the title role and Beniamino Gigli as 
Enzo. The singing was of uniform ex- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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From Boston “Transcript” 


“That JNCOMPARABLE partnership.” 


—Boston Transcript. 


MAIER 


and 


LEE 


PATTISON 


in 


Music for two Pianos 





however 
distinguished the principals, have ever 
approached the perfection of ensemble 
attained and-consistentiy upheid by this 
team.” 


“No companionate recitals, 


—N. Y. World, Jan. 28, 1928. 
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THE CuRTIS 
INSTITUTE OF Music | 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


The Curtis Institute of Music inaugurated on Tuesday, January M 
15, a series of music programs broadcast over a network of 42 
stations throughout the United States. er 


Programs hereafter will be broadcast on alternate Tuesday 
evenings from 10 to 11 oclock; the next concerts to be given on 
January 29, February 12 and February 26. 




















| These concerts will consist of performances by artist students 
g of The Curtis Institute of Music, the Curtis Orchestra, and 
chamber music groups. 


The cities included in the national tie-up, together with the 
call letters of the stations, are listed here for convenience in 
listening in. 














_ New York City..WABC Chicago WBBM New Orleans WDSU 
Philadelphia ..... WFAN St. Louis...... KMOX Oklahoma City ....KFJF 
(lg WNAC Oil City ...... WLBW Wichita .......... KFH 
Baltimore ....... WCAO —s‘Ft. Wayne...... WOWO Dallas .......... KRLD 
Providence ...... WEAN Kansas City...... KMBC San Antonio...... KTSA 
Syracuse ........ WFBL Council Bluffs... . .KOIL Little Rock........ KLR 
Buffalo ........WMAK Minneapolis .....WCCO Denver ........... KLZ 
Pittsburgh .......WJAS Milwaukee ....... WISN Salt Lake City... KDYL 
Cleveland ........ WHK Norfolk ....: -..WTAR San Francisco. ..... KYA 
Washington .....WMAL Asheville ....... WWNC Los Angeles...... KMTR 
Cincinnati .. WKRC Chattanooga ....WDOD ASS ee KJR 
Detroit ....... WGHP Nashville ..:.... WLAC a eee KEX , 
Toledo ...... ..WSPD__—i Birmingham .....WBRC = Spokane .......... KGA as 
pees fo Memphis .......WREC Richmond ...... WDBJ os 
is 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC a 
! Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia ee } 
od 
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Boston Course 
Is Revised 


New England Schedule 
To Be Extended 


Boston, Jan. 15—The New England 
Conservatory of Music announces a 
sevision of its present three year 
course in public school music which, 
effective in September, 1929, will be re- 
arranged to cover a period of four 
years. The new plan, however, contem- 
plates no change in the number of sub- 
jects required or in the total number 
of semester hours, with the exception 
of minor re-arrangements in two of the 
courses already offered, and with the 
addition of a course in stage deport- 
ment and dramatic performance. The 
latter is considered of importance to 
music supervisors. 


Require Six Courses 


As heretofore, six courses in applied 
music will be required, divided among 
piano, voice and an orchestral instru- 
ment. Each student will choose one 
of these subjects as major, pursuing this 
throughout the three years of the 
course; the other three courses to be 
divided between the two remaining sub- 
jects. 

In the collegiate course leading to 
the degree of bachelor of school music, 
advancement in certain subjects will 
henceforth be required as a condition 
of admittance to the first year of the 
course; these subjects being solfreggio, 
harmony, musical history and applied 
music. The new requirements will ap- 
ply to all students entering the public 
school music department on and after 


September, 1929. 
W. J. Parker. 
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Gives (Christmas Party 





Morie Morrisey, Chicago Prima Donna, with the children 
of the Chicago Commons. 


HICAGO, Jan. 14.—Because the 
Chicago Commons is one of the 
most worthy charitable organizations in 
this city, many Chicago musicians offer 


their services for various festivities at 
the Commons. Prominent among these 
artists is Marie Morrisey, Chicago's 
own popular contralto, who took enough 





Sings to 
Children 


Little Folk of Twelve 
Lands Hear Gordon 


Dorothy Gordon, author of Sing It 
Yourself, sang for representatives of 
fifteen nations at her concert in Wash- 
ington, when she gave, in costume, 
folk songs from twelve different lands. 
This polyglot audience chose as their 
favorites songs of the American Indian, 
and succumbed, as do all children, to 
the enticing lyrics from A. A. Milne’s 
When We Were Very Young. 

Among the guests were: Emilita and 
Manuel Tellez, children of the Mexi- 
can Ambassador and Mme. Tellez; 
Violetta and Luise Davila, daughters 
of the Ambassador from Chile’ and 
Senora de Davila; Alice and Betty Sze, 
daughters of the Minister from ‘China 
and Mme. Sze; John Simopoulos, son 
of the Minister from Greece and Mme. 
Simopoulos ; Valerie Edgar and 
Patricia Prochnik, children of the 
Minister from Austria :and Mme. 
Prochnik; Ali and Ameen Samy, chil- 
dren of the Minister from Egypt and 
Mme. Samy Pasha; Nella and Ferdin- 
and Veverka, children of the Czech 
Minister and Mme. Veverka. 





time out of a fall concert season to 
give a Christmas party for the children. 
Miss Morrisey presented her guests 
with gifts and entertained them royally. 
Miss Morrisey will give a Sunday 
afternoon concert at the University 
Club of Chicago, Jan. 20 and a New 
York recital in the Town Hall on Jan. 
30. Im addition to these, Miss Mor- 
risey has signed contracts for the North 
Shore Festival in May and the Biennial 
Festival in Cincinnati in May. 





ELLY NEY 


“The Greatest Living Genius of the Piano” 
Leopold Schmidt in “Berlin Tageblatt”—1924 





THIRD AMERICAN SEASON 
October 1929—April 1930 


KEDROFF 


“A miracle of vocal art—Feodor Chaliapin 





“They sang in a way to justify Chaliapin in calling them ‘a miracle,’ and 


QUARTET 








Mme. Ney’s Ninth American Concert Tour will be from Oct. 
1, 1929 to Feb. 7, 1930. 


Among the 110 engagements filled by Mme. Ney this season in Europe, 
36 were with leading symphony orchestras in Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Hamburg, Munchen, Zurich, Vienna, Bonn, Bremen, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Den Haag, Rotterdam, London. 


Some Recent European Comments 


Berlin: Der Tag., Oct. 19, 1928—‘‘Elly Ney’s Schubert recital—an unforgettable ex- 
perience; the complete graciousness, true-heartedness, purity, simplicity and anima- 
tion of Schubert's spirit.” 

Dessau: Anhalter Anzeiger, Oct. 25, 1928—“Elly Ney! That name embraces com- 
pletely everything that can be said of monumental, transporting, glorious, magic piano 


laying.” 

Breeden: Volkszetung, Oct. 23, 1928—‘‘The critic in attending a concert by Elly Ney 

can allow himself the rare privilege of relaxing and just listening and becoming en- 

raptured by ths God-given artist.” 

- Ney will be available for a limited number of engagements during the summer 
1929. 


Exclusive Management, 1929-30 Season 


Times Building WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. New York 








Koussevitzky in describing them as ‘the most wonderful phenomenon of 
the vocal world today.’”—New York Evening Post. 


“They call themselves the Kedroff Quartet—only that and nothing more, 
but they are the most extraordinary four men who ever blended voices in 
the direction of an audience.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“They have no superiors among ensembles of any kind.”—M¥nneapolis 
Tribune. 

“It was as though one heard a superlative choir under an aural microscope 


with results at which one often had to marvel and thrill.”—Wéinnipeg 
Tribune. 


A few dates are still available while on transcontinental 
tour this season 
Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


Times Building New York 

















An Italian Who Wouldn’t 
Go Native 


(Continued from page 9) 


music to Much Ado About Nothingit Mendelssohn instead of Mozart. 


and Enesco’s First Roumanian Rhap- 
sody. 

Malipero’s St. Francis, dissociated 
from the cantata itself (whose original 
score calls for stage representation, 
scenery and costumes) becomes pro- 
gramme music. It deals with St. 
Franais at prayer, the sermon to the 
birds, the supper with St. Claire and 
his death in “santa letizia,” or holy 
joy, after he has joined in his Canticle 
to the Sun by improvising the last 
strophe honoring “our sister, deat’ in 
the body.” 


< ip create the feeling and atmosphere 
of naif medievalism which Mali- 
piero believed he fad to bring to this 
music (although it is quite conceivable 
that a wholly different treatment might 
be possible), he unearthed some basic 


thirteenth century material in the 
Gregorian modes. Melodically and 
harmonically this makes the suite, 


curiously enough, sound to our ears 
today as though it were Russian, and 
it is necessary to brush this effect aside 
in order to find Malipiero’s real intent. 
It is of course not difficult to know 
why one is primarily reminded of Rus- 
sian music, for the characteristic Rus- 
sian scales, fathered by the music of 
the Greek Church, are derived from 
the same ancient Greek Tetrachord 
system which also evolved the Roman 
Church modes of the middle ages. 

Allowing for this unexpected in- 
congruity, Malipiero otherwise achieves 
the sort of innocent simplicity one looks 
for it in a piece dealing with the gentle 
and unworldly St. Francis of Assisi. 
But there is another and more 
flagrant element of incongruity which 
detracts much more from the com- 
poser’s success, namely his attempt to 
express his authentic medievalism 
through the medium of a_ highly 
sophisticated scheme of modern in- 
strumentation. The two strangely dis- 
parate matters are never really fused; 
and since the orchestration is no more 
wholly Malipiero’s own invention than 
the plain chant behind it, the suite 
leaves one without any sense of distinct 
individuality. That, as a fact, is what 
as wrong with Malinierc } : 
in all the rest of his music that has 
been heard in New York. 

Neither Korngold nor Enesco any 
lotiger stimulates one to much discus- 
sion. Korngold is the young Viennese 
(now, however, past thirty) who, a 
“wonder-child” at eleven, has pretty 
well blasted the early predictions that 
he was to become another Mozart. A 
iew people, indeed, saved something of 
their prophetic reputations by making 


$ 
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But 
as prophecy even that is pretty flat. 
Korngold is clever and skillful in a 
sort of debonair fashion, but nothing 
more. This Much Ado about Nothing 
suite is simply agreeable operetta stuff 
with Shakespeare twenty miles away. 

But at that it seemed to us Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch scarcely did very well by 
it. He treated it like solemn major 
symphonics and was particularly heavy- 
handed over the humorous Dogberry 
march, a grotesquerie that should have 
sounded antic and didn’t. We found 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, altogether, quite too 
vigorously lugubrious for his pro- 
gramme which included the Schumann 
Spring symphony in a highly excited 
but not exciting version. It may be 
true that Schumann’s orchestral music 
is turning gray more rapidly now than 
almost anything else in the major ro- 
mantic heritage of the middle nine- 
teenth century, but the Spring sym- 
phony is not as gray as it was painted 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Its exasperat- 
ingly inept orchestration is what 
chiefly makes it lose emotional color, 
but a certain sort of alert clairvoyance 
on the part of a conductor is still able 
to make it “sound.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
found none of this second sight for it. 
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Mme. Onegin Triumphs 
in Recital 


ME. SIGRID ONEGIN, the 

Swedish contralto, is one of the 
very, very few singers of the present 
vocally meagre age who has the gifts 
of a still herpic tradition. At her re- 
appearance last week, her singing of 
songs became a memorable experience, 
and particularly so amid the prevailing 
dullness of this current season. It 
seemed, indeed, like a relenting shaft 
of intense sunlight from the hereto- 
fore obdurate fog that has been en- 
veloping our vocalists. 

There are a few singers today who 
can match Mme. Onegin in power and 
richness of voice, or in the technical 
mastery of its use, but there is none 
other who can so completely and so 
FSS ASS TEAR OE 
sung. What she did the other evening 
was perhaps the more remarkable since 
it was only a day or so before her re- 
cital that she landed here following 
what must have been a distressingly 
tempestuou’ crossing. And, as a fact, 
she was not quite herself until she had 
got about midway into her program. 
Before that she was noticeably not at 
her ease and her nervousness resulted 
in a constricted tone that was not only 


Saat 
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Dent Mowrey, one of Portland’s 
home-grown composers 


without its proper freedom but also 
lacked its usual resonance. 

At the beginning of her evening she 
sang the aria, “Passionately I speed to 
vengeance” from Mozart’s Titus but 
neither this nor his two songs, Warn- 
ing and The Violet found her really 
able to let herself go. With Haydn's 
“She never told her love” and Piercing 
Eyes, sung of course in English (and 
an almost flawlessly enunciated En- 
glish) the real Onegin began to 
emerge. 

Her second group was devoted to 
Schubert and her singing of his songs 
became one of the very few eloquently 
adequate observances of this centenary 
year. The five songs were The Al- 
mightly, Into the Green of Spring (Ins 
Griine), the littke known Men Are 
Wicked, The Erl-King and, as an en- 
core, The Trout. The battered old 
vocabularly of superlatives would do 
only halting justice to the indescribable 
fullness of content that Mme. Onegin 
found in several of these songs. From 
all of them she took and swept on to 
the listener their special significance and 
spirit, but the tragi-comedy of Die 
Manner sind mechant and the grim, 
fearsome and fantastic Erl-King seem- 
ed perfect pieces of interpretative vocal 
art as she sang them. 

By this time Mme, Onegin had her 
magnificent voice thoroughly under 
control and could do what she liked 


with it. In the F:l-King she simu- more than two years ago. The over- 
lated the three voices of, father... rad... t2 Tt fan Wain: 0h wreaeinin steno oree + vonmpemreance 


Child and pursuin’ wood spirit with all 
the probing powers of a great actress 
in song. Then she added to her pro- 
greene Mozart’s Alleluia which she 
ung at her audience with a kind of 
mystic gayety, and followed this with 
the traditional Swedish Lullaby, as 
lovely a piece of singine as we have 
ever listened to. Finally, she ended her 
recital with Isouard’s arch, No, I will 
not sing, and the great contralto air, O, 
don fatale from Verdi’s Don Carlos. 
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Plays Native 
Composition 


Van Hoogstraten Gives 
Portlanders’ Works 


ORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—Of 

the surprisingly large number of 
home-grown composers dwelling within 
the linear confines of this city, Willem 
van Hoogstraten, director of the com- 
munity’s eighteen-year-old orchestra, 
has thus far consented to serve as 
patron saint for only two. First of 
these is Dent Mowrey, whose cheveux 
de lin was much in evidence Jan. 7 
when the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra introduced two new short numbers 
of his. These comprised a couplet for 
three flutes, two clarinets, two bassoons 
and celesta, and bore the descriptive 
titles: Arabian Desert Song and 
Gavotte. 

The first of these was comuuiissioned 
by Mr. van Hoogstraten less than a 
fortnight prior to the concert, and the 
score and parts were ready for re- 
hearsals a full week before the per- 
formance. In short, hardly four days 
elapsed between the granting of the 
commission and the delivery of the 
parts. Mr. Mowrey’s works have at- 
pecially his Danse Americaine, which 
polled such a great number of votes 
in last spring’s popularity contest that 
it was included in the last request pro- 


gram. 
The two new numbers were the least 
ambitious ever attempted by Mr. 


Mowrey, notwithstanding the ingenu- 
ity with which he succeeded in im- 
pelling an ensemble such as this—first 
to recreate the flavor of the langorous 
desert melody, and second to emulate 
the simple flourish and consummate 
grace of the eighteenth century court 
ball. The gavotte, incidentally, was 
adapted from one of Mr. Mowrey’s 
most successful piano solos. 


Play Franck Symphony 


Cesar Franck’s Symphony, by virtue 
of its unostentatious majesty, was 
easily the outstanding feature of the 
program. The work -had only been 
heard once before in Portland, and that 


Figaro and Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini; 
and Schelling’s A Victory Ball rounded 
out the evening. Davin L, PIrer. 





New Oreans.—David Sequeira, 
pianist and composer, appeared in a 
lecture-recital before Le Petit Salon on 
Jan. 10. Mr. Sequeira lectured on dif- 
ferent types of Spanish music and 
played some of his compositions. 








WALTER W. NAUMBURG MUSICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Founded 1925 


Directors: Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg, Alexander Lambert, Ernest Hutcheson, 
in Goldmark, Willem Willeke, Hugo Grunwald 


Fifth Annual Susies of Competitive Auditions 


For Pianists—Violinists—Cellists—Singers 
To appear at 


June 25 to September 25, 1929 NEW YORK DEBUT RECITALS 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, During the Season 1929-1930 
composition and conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, harmony (the appreciation — 


and phil y of modern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; Remy and The auditi ; ; : 
: ad : " a ® uditions are open to young professional artists who have not yet given a 
pewnt. ee cello and tg Np mney Grandjany, harp; New York recital reviewed by critics. The recital expenses are paid by hte Foundation 
ppeemees ignac, yoice, repertory and mise-en scéne; Pillois, the as a contribution to the musical world in the disclosure of MATURED TALENT. 


French language and history music; Fauchet, solfeggio. All auditions will be held in New York City during the month of March, 1929. 
Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ 
course 


American Office: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 


119 EAST 19TH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 


Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille Decreus - Supervised by the French 
Government 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students 
Only 











Applications must he made to the NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE not later than 
Saturday, February 16, 1929, and must include a record of the applicant’s musical 
study, and a list of public appearances. Each applicant is also required to submit a 
complete recital program and to be prepared to play any part of it at the audition. 

For application blanks and further information, address: 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, INC., 113 West 57th St., New York City 
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THE 


BETTER RECORDS 


Reviewed by Peter Hugh Reed 


UMOR has been persistent since 
Rist summer regarding a second 
group of recordings made at Bayreuth. 

ow comes the truth of that report in 
the current English release of Columbia. 
Tristan and Isolde, Wagner’s glorious 
and poignant love-drama, has been re- 
corded on nineteen discs, naturally with 
some excisions, but otherwise as pre- 
sented at Bayreuth at the last Festival. 
Since this set will be made available 
shortly in this country, comment upon 
its cast, merits, etc., will be postponed 
until then. 

A little known English composer has 
shown a fortitude which will unques- 
tionably excite both the admiration and 
the disapproval of many music-lovers. 
For this composer, Frank Merrick, has 
defied the decree of good taste and 
(shall I say) discriminating judgment 
by completing Schubert’s misnamed 
Unfinished Symphony—a work which 
it would seem impossible could ever 
be made more complete, so ultimately 
expressive does it seem within its own 
existent scope. 


Two More Prize Works 


Columbia—that phonograph com- 
pany with the flair for centennials—(one 
wonders will they pick on Rubinstein as 
a centenary issue this year), has two 
more prize works they procured through 
their recent International Contest. 
These are the winning works in the 
British zone. It appears that the first 
prize in this zone had to be shared, 
as two submitted works had exceptional 
merits. So much for the compromising 
British spirit. These two compositions, 
which are played by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and released re- 
cently in England, are Mr. Merrick’s 
Completion of Schubert’s B Minor 
Symphony in two parts—(a Scherzo 
and a Poco allegro), and Mr. J. St. A. 
Johnson’s Pax Vobiscum, which is 
described as an elegiac tribute to Schu- 
bert’s memory. Whether these two 
works will be released in this country 
or not must remain conjectural—and 
so too must the survey of their merits. 

Another release that Columbia offers 
in England this month is Schumann’s 








7) J 
formed by that admirable musician 
Bruno Walter and the Mozart Festi- 
val Orchestra in Paris. It is on four 
discs. 


From Rosenkavalier 


Valse—Serenade, Tchaikovsky; and 
Russian Soldier’s Song, Altschuler; and 
Marche Miniature, Tchaikovsky ; played 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the De- 
troit Symphony. Victor. No. 6835. 

Academic Festival Overture, Brahms ; 
Op. 80; played by Gabrilowitsch and 
the Detroit Symphony. Victor. No. 
6833. 

Der Rosenkavalier, Richard Strauss; 
Introduction to Act 1 in two parts. Vic- 
tor. No. 9280. 

Der Rosenkavalier, The Presemta- 
tion of the Silver Rose, and The Waltz 
Movements. No. 9281. 

Der Rosenkavalier, Trio and Finale 
Act 3. No. 9282. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Octavian and 
Sophie’s Duet, and Presentation March 
written for the Moving Picture. No. 
9283. Played by the Augmented Tivo - 
Theatre Orchestra conducted by the 
Composer. 

Three Cornered Hat Dances, de 
Falla; No. 1—The Neighbors, No. 2— 
The Miller’s Dance, No. 3—Final 
Dance. Victor. Nos. 21781-21782. 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn, 
Brahms; played by Pablo Casals and 
the London Symphony Orchestra. Vic- 
tor. Nos. 9287-9288-9289. 
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The Moldau, A Symphonic Poem, 
Smetana; played by the Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Rosario 
Bourdin. Nos, 21748-21749. 

The Juba Dance, From Suite in the 
Bottoms, Dett; and From the Cane- 
brake, Gardiner; Op. 5 No. 1; played 
by the Victor Symphony conducted by 
Bourdin. No. 21750. 

Kamennoi-Ostrow, Rubinstein-Her- 
bert; played by the Brunswick Concert 
Orchestra. Brunswick. No. 20087. 

Roman Carnival Overture, Berlioz; 
played by Henri Verbrugghen and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Brunswick. 
No. 50156. 

Fidelio Overture, Beethoven; played 
by the Band of the Garde Republicaine. 
Columbia. No. 50101D. 

The Bat (Die Fledermanus), Johann 
Strauss ; yy by Johann Strauss and 
Symphony Orchestra. Columbia. No. 
50102D. 

Offertory for Midnight Mass, 
Franck; and Khovantchina, Mous- 
sorgsky ; Dances of the Persian Slaves, 
played by the Royal Belgian Guards. 
Victor. No. 35950. 


Elfish Expectancy 


With fascinating dexterity and a 
quality of elfish expectancy Gabrilow- 
itsch interprets Tchaikovsky’s Miniature 
March. The Valse from the Serenade 
for String Orchestra on the reversal 
of this disc is another charmingly in- 
terpreted number, 

Gabrilowitsch has also given an ap- 
preciative reading of Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture. Here is music with 
which all will be in immediate sym- 
pathy. It is humorous, buoyant and 
zestful—filled with amusing quotations 
from Germany’s traditional students’ 
songs that boast an individual type of 
beauty all their own. 

The Rosenkavalier excerpts con- 
ducted by the composer were made dur- 
ing the projection of the moving pic- 
ture in London over two years ago. 
They are early electrical recordings 
but noetheless good ones. Their quali- 
ties may be uneven and the readings 
somewhat complacent—but this mu- 
sic, which is some of its composer’s 
Dest atten" 
recorded version such as it is. Many 
music-lovers probably will be captious 
of the merits of this set-—while others, 
realizing and appreciating it as an only 
recorded version of some genuinely 
beautiful music, will derive much pleas- 
ure from it. To me, the record of 
greatest merit here is the trio and duet 
at the finale of the opera, as it is es- 
pecially well done and quite complete. 
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Stimulating Rhythm 


De Falla’s Suite of three dances which 
he arranged from his ballet, The Three 
Cornored Hat, are wholly delightful. 
They are rhythinically stimulating and 
harmonically fascinating. The record- 
ing is unusually felicitous in its in- 
strumental elimination and its expres- 
siveness. 

Sometime ago I called attention to 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn which had been released in Eng- 
land, now I gladly recall attention to it 
since Victor have made it available in 
this country. The theme of Haydn 
is quite quainly charming—but the vari- 
ations of Brahms on that theme are 
filled with superb and individual or- 
chestral effects—effects which stir emo- 
tional depths. Such a work deserves 
wide appreciation. 

Casals, an excellent musician, proves 
an able and effectual conductor. His 
reading of this work shows an affec- 
tionate regard, yet at the same time 
one cannot help feeling that he could 
have made much more of it than he did. 


There is so much here, for Brahms’ mu- 
sic—like Browning’s poetry to which it 
is closely related—is not simply 
symetrical lines but reflective, a ex- 
pressive of the deepest thought. 

From an Educational Series of Discs 
recently released by Victor the writer 
marks two orchestral recordings of 
popular interest. Both are commend- 
ably played by the Victor Symphony. 
The first of these—Smetana’s sym- 
phonic poem on the River Moldau, 
drawn from his group of six called My 
Country, expresses musical reactions 
which Smetana felt to different scenes 
on and about this River. These re- 
actions are designated on the record 
labels. The music of this orchestral 
poem is of definite melodic appeal. 
Bourden’s reading is soundly conceived 
and sympathetically projected. 


Popular Negro Dance 


A popular Negro dance for piano 
written by the Negro composer Dett is 
unusually interesting in an orchestral 
garb. It is coupled with a similar work 
which is conceived in a Negro idiom, 
although written by a composer of the 
white race. The latter Samuel Gardi- 
ner, a violinist created this composition 
originally for his own medium of ex- 
pression, but again an orchestral garb 
proves interesting and again Bourdon 
and the Victor Symphony are excellent. 

Rubinstein once spent a short holiday, 
on an island in the Neva River called 
Kammenoi-Ostrow or Stony Island 
which inspired him to composed a piano 
work depicting the placid beauty of the 
scene. In the piece recorded here, the 
composer with characteristics tenacious 
sentiment depists the quietness of a Sab- 
bath dusk, lapping waves, twittering 
birds, cathedral bells and the distant 
sound of a Monastery choir. Here is a 
popular composition well recorded in 
an orchestral arrangements made by 
the late Victor Herbert. 

Although Berlioz can teach the 
many how to. orchestrate—somehow 
much of his music seems tame today— 
no matter how well it is made. The 
Roman Carnaval Overture, however, 


has i s interest and apne! forpded ac 
ve Fe OE ce cae ~ * me 
1t 1S in part upon a salterello or Roman 


dance. The Minneapolis orchestra un- 
der their able conductor give a good 
account of themselves, although they 
lack the spirit that Blech and the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic put into the finale of 
another recording of this overture. 

The two band discs are well recorded 
and present merits for individual tastes. 
The Moussorgsky excerpt should prove 
particularly welcome. 

Johann Strauss conducts selections 
from his father’s popular operetta The 
Bat in a very commendable manner. It 
is by far one of the best of his series 
of discs. 


Including Operatic Airs 


Le Bestaire, Poulenc; Six Songs; 
and L’Invitation au Voyage, Duparc; 





sung by Mme. Croiza, with M. Poulenc 
at the piano. French Columbia No. 
15041. 

Faust, Gounod; Me Voici; and Mais 
quoi? Ta main tremble; sung by Rene 
Maison and M. J. Lafont. French 
Odeon No. 123510. 

Faust, Trio final, Anges Purs, Anges 
Radieux; sung by Ninon Vallin, Rene 
Maison and M. Lafont; and Trio du 
Duel; sung by Rene Maison, M. Bour- 
din and M. Lafont. French Odeon No. 
123509. 

Louise, Charpentier; Air du Pere 
Act 5, Les Pauvres Gens Peuvent-ils 
Etre, and Voir Naitre Une Enfant; sung 
by a Lafont. French Odeon No. 
188538, 


Louise, Berceuse Act 5; and Duet 
following; sung by J. Lafont and 
Ninon Vallin. French Odeon No. 
123507. 

La Gioconda, Ponchielli; Enzo Grim- 
aldo, Complete duet, sung by Ciniselli 
and Inghilleri, Imported Odeon M6041. 

Manon Lescaut, Puccini; Tu, tu 
Amore, and O tentatrice; Love duet, 
Act 2; sung by Emma Lattuada and 
A. Valente. H. M. V. No. C1503. 

For information regarding the above 
group of unusual vocal discs, readers 
who are interested may communicate 
with me, and I will gladly inform them 
where they may be obtained. 

Poulenc’s menagerie prove an in- 
nocuous collection, but the artistry of 
Mme. Croiza and the convincing man- 
ner in whith she sings these songs 
make of them diverting, The poems, 
which are by Guillaume Appolinaire, 
include the following—The Camel, The 
She-Goat of Tibet, The Grasshopper, 
The Dolphin, The Crawfish, and The 
Carp. me. Croiza’s singing of Du- 
pare’s superb song is extremely lovely 
and the recording is exceptionally clear. 

Ninon Vallin is one oF the foremost 
sopranos in Paris, who has earned the 
title of the French Geraldine Farrar. 
M. Maison is a lyric tenor whose 
artistry has been highly praised in both 
France and this country. He sings 
with the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Lafont of the Opera Comique has a 
rich bass-baritone voice. The singers 
‘on. the: Ttallan oclewteens al! eee youth 
ful and fresh voices, and both selections 
are well recorded. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


GRAHAM REED 


. MINF*.i¢ SINGER AND TEACHER 


Me. ‘ers of the Faculty Not Teaching Summer Are Not Listed on This Page 


Vera hb. yiun-Aronson 
Maurice Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole-Audet 
Elsie Barge 

John J. Blackmuvre 
Moissaye 6 ~ ,uslawski 
L. dan Bogusiawski 
Frances Bohannon 
Vera Bowen 

Paul Breitweiser 
Mary Rives Brown 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Gustav Dunkelberger 
Marjorie Dwyer 
Evalie Martin Fisher 
Faye Forsythe 
Rudolph Ganz 


Aurelia Arimondi 
Arch Bailey 

Servs: . C=axcpbell 

Ella Cave 

L. N. Dailey 

Myrtle Dunn 

Beatrice Dyke 

Ernest Edwards 

Willis Fleetwood 
Mrs. Willis Fleetwood 


(Arranged Alphabetically) 


PIANO 
Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Myrtle Hahn 
Charles D. Hahn 
Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 
Frederick Harwood 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
Herbert Johnson 
Flerence Booce Johnson 
Myra Seifert Johnson 
Carrie D. Keil 
Dorothy Kendrick 
Max Kramm 
Grace Levinson 
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Celéne Loveland 
Louise MacDowell 
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VOICE 
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Albert Lukken 
Florence Jepper- 

son Madsen 

Minaperle Maxwell 
Allene S. Miller 
Pauline Castleman Morris 
Jessie Waters Northrop 





Laura Neel 

Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Eugen Putnam 
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Troy Sanders 
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‘ Walter David Smith 
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Giula Williams 
Gertrude Williamson 
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Lucille Stevenson 
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possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 
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iUST 3 (SIX WEEKS) 
N SAMETINI VICTOR KUZDO FATHER FINN 


VIOLINIST AND TEACHER EMINENT VIOLIN PEDAGOG AND _NoTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC 


ANDER RAAB =‘ ENWARD COLLINS MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


'T HUNGARIAN PIANIST 
y FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 














Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 
: 
S H. DEMOREST ALFRED WALLENSTEIN W. OTTO MIESSNER 
IEATRE AND CHURCH ORGANIST AMERICA’S FAMOUS CELLIST CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
VIOLIN OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 
or H. Radre Christian Lyngby Harry H. Ryas Mary Towbin Richard Hageman 
o Soe — ay ee L. Dean Sands Anah Webb LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE MUSIC CRITICS’ COURSE 
Frappe d aye See Leon Sametini CHORAL TECHNIQUE COURSE MUSICAL LITERATURE COURSE 
H AND CONCERT ORGAN Father Finn Leonard Liebling 
est C. Gordon Wedertz ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Vocal, Violin, Opera, etc.) 
Richard Hageman 
FING PICTURE ORGAN TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 
Hoary Feencis Pants Helen Greenebaum PIANO VIOLIN VOCAL 
VIOLA Moissaye Bogulawski Alexander Raab Max Fischel Herbert Witherspoon 
M Fischel Edward Collins Julia Lois Caruthers Leon Sametini 
Bo Rudolph Ganz W. Otto Miessner 
TERPOINT, ORCHESTRATION, CANON AND FUGUE CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
y La Violette Clarence Loomis Franklin Madsen J BAND AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
a Ce ee COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND MUSIC 
E-INTERPRETATION CLASSES OCHESTRA AND BAND ENSEMBLE 
VIOLIN PIANO Raymond Dvorak J. C. MeCanles Harry H. Ryan 
eon Sametini Maurice Aronson Rudolph Ganz Alexander Raab PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC CLARINET, SAXOPHONE 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION Manuel V. Santos 
= SCHOOL MATERIALS COURSE DOUBLE BASS—Otto Hyna 
BATON TECHNIC AND CHORAL CON- MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
DUCTING SOLFEGGIO 
W. Otto Miessner Franklin Madsen 
HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
MUSIC ENGLISH LITERATURE—Eston V. Tubbs 
Herbert Witherspoon CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA, LYCEUM 
FRENCH—Frank Vaulry Mabel Lewis Howatt 
GERMAN—Captain Steubel TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETATIVE, 
CHAMBER MUSIC AND ENSEMBLE CLASSICAL AND FOLK DANCING 
eS ee Rudolph Ganz (Two Piano Music) Libushka Bartusek 
' Alfred Wallenstein (String Chamber SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE -- 
Music) DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
FLUTE—Justus Gelfius Walton Pyre Helen Striblen Pyre 
: . HARP—Henriette Gelfius Mabel L. Howatt David W. Gavin 
table dormitory accommodations for men \\ CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Rudolph Ganz, Director 
lege building. Piano furnished with each \ All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the 
reasonable, Make reservations early. Chicago Symphony Orchestre iP 

















} TEACHERS CERTIFICATESi«n DEGREES 


j Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and 
» Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill required 
number of Summers’ study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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cellence. Under Mr. Serafin’s energetic 
baton, the performance ample 
spirit and color. Mr. Gigli’s ac- 


knowledged applause after “Cielo e 
Mar” and Miss Ponselle was also call- 
ed upon repeatedly to bow her thanks. 
Mmes. Alcock, Claussen and Messrs, 
Ludikar, Basiola and Malatesta con- 
tributed to the prevailing superiority of 


the evening’s performance. The Dance 
of the Hours proved a customary 
favorite. 

A. E. 


Yehudi Menuhin’s Recital 


HOSE who will may cavil at the 

alleged sensationalism of Yehudi 
Menuhin or of his sponsors, at his 
attire, at his imagined retrogression 
from last year’s performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto, at Mr. Persinger’s 
imperfect accompaniments. 

To one who did not hear that fabu- 
lous New York debut, it seems quite 
clear that if a twelve-year old child 
played a series of large works including 
the Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, and Saint- 
Saens B minor concertos and sonatas 
of Vivaldi and Brahms, and played them 
all superbly, it would be the Beethoven 
Concerto which would make the great- 
est impression. For it would be that 
work that one would have held most 
surely beyond the emotional and intel- 
lectual reach of a child. When he 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto (after 
twenty minutes’ rehearsal, as the story 
goes) or the Saint-Saens B minor, at 
his Carnegie Hall recital, Monday eve- 
ning Jan. 7, it is hardly toi be wond- 
ered at that impression he made was 
less profound. He has not arrived, for- 
tunately, at that state of “creativeness” 
that enables some of his older col- 
leagues to express nothing but their 
own personalities in good and bad 
works alike. 

It is too convenient an explanation, 
for those who like their Vivaldi highly 
seasoned, to say that Yehudi’s inter- 
pretations are not yet ripe. He played 
the G minor Concerto, Op. 4, newly 
transcribed for him by Sam Franko, 
straightforwardly, simply, sometimes 
gaily, sometimes with great dignity, al- 
ways with authority and complete ab- 
sence of affectation. It is always pos- 
sible to disagree with an artist. But it 
is begging the question to lay dissent 
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from Yehudi’s interpretations to the 
latter’s immaturity. That the full 
depth of the profound slow movement 
of the Brahms D minor Sonata should 
be revealed to so charmingly ingenuous 
a youngster is, of course, miraculous. 
But it is not the part of intellectual 
honesty to deny the clear testimony of 
experience because it conflicts with a 
priori conceptions. 

There were semi-occasional flaws in 
the performance. There were a very 
few instances of unsure intonation,— 
less than one may hear in the per- 
formance of any except the one or 





Yehudi Menuhin as a young-snan 

—a picture of the eminent violin- 

ist taken five years ago, when he 

had reached the patriarchal age of 
seven. 


two greatest of all contemporary 
violinists, and no more than we have 
heard from them. The double har- 
monics in Paganini’s I Palpiti were not 
as clean as Paganini heard them; but 
no other human ear, probably, has ever 
heard them any cleaner. The Saint- 
Saens concerto sounded like the silly 
music that it is. No one could or 
should pass it off for sincere and sig- 
nificant music. 

We have heard, of course, more satis- 
fying accompaniments than those fur- 


nished by Mr. Louis Persinger. He 
probably would make no claims to 
pianistic virtuosity. If, however, the 


sympathetic understanding that seems 
to exist between him and his “pupil” 
is a reality, his presence as accompan- 
ist is more than justified. And there 
are few that will begrudge him the at- 
tendant pleasure. 

A. M. 


Beatrice Harrison, Cellist 


EATRICE HARRISON, Britain’s 

foremost woman ’cellist, played at 
the Guild Theatre on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 6. She opened with Brahms’ 
Sonata in E minor for Cello and Piano, 
a sombre work of great dignity and 
seriousness, where the composer made 
no compromise with his audience. Miss 
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Harrison feels this music deeply and 
plays it with a good understanding. 

Her second number was Kodaly’s 
Hungarian Sonata for Cello alone, a 
work which has become associated with 
Miss Harrison’s playing. It was placed 
on this program “by request.” Here is 
music whose effect depends largely on 
its interpreter. It is essentially sub- 
jective and very moody, rugged, pas- 
sionate, bold. The artist submerged her 
distinctive personality to give it its 
own personal expression. She gave it 
understanding, sympathy, a warm 
vibrant tone, and a virtuoso’s technique. 

Hamilton Harty’s Suite for Cello 
with Piang accompaniment was given 
its first American performance. Its 
four parts are called “An Irish Pre- 
lude,” “A Wastful Song,” “Humor- 
esque,” and “Scherzo Fantasie.” The 
music is agreeable, of a folk-tone char- 
acter, and was well liked. In conclu- 
sion came Quilter’s L’Amour de Moy 
and Cyril Scott’s Pastorale and Reel 
(also first time in America). 

The concert, above all things, avoided 
the monotony which so often prevails in 
one instrument recitals. Miss Harrison 
responded to the contrasted types of 
music she had chosen with musicianly 
intelligence, nervous yet controlled 
feeling, and enthusiasm. She was 
warmly and appreciatively applauded. 
Her accompanist was wi ts Sing 


Mr. Elman’s Recital 


ISPLAYING the famous Elman 
tone, and presenting a program of 
unexceptionable and familiar music, 
Mischa Elman, assisted by his sister, 
Liza Elman, played in Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday evening, Jan. 12. Mr. El- 
man’s gifts are too familiar for it to 
be necessary to tell how he played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto or the Cesar 
Franck Sonata. In the latter work he 
had excellent assistance from Miss 
Elman, who plays with real distinction. 
He was at his best in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, which he played with that 
warmth and silkiness that one has come 
to associate with his name. The tempo 
of the first movement of the Franck 
Sonata was a little show, the result 
of the rather detailed conception he had 
of it. He received his usual clamor- 
ous greeting. A. M. 


Second Manon 


HAT the current revival of Mas- 

senet’s Manon showed shrewd im- 
presarial management as well as sound 
artistic judgment was manifest by the 
crowded house and rows of standees 
which greeted its second performance. 
This reviewer, who heard Mme. Bori’s 
Manon back in 1923, found ‘t immeas- 
urably grown in its artistry amd mucii 
more charming. Mr. Gigli as the 
younger Des Grieux, Mr. Rothier as 
the elder and Mr. De Luca as Lescaut 
were again admirable. The first named 
had one truly inspired moment in the 
Ah, fuyez, and Mr. Rothier’s spoken 
French in the St. Sulpice scene was as 
musical as his singing. Mmes. Doni- 
nelli, Parisette and Flexer and the 
Messrs, Bada and Chehanovsky round- 
ed out the supporting cast and Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. The last rightly 
shared in the ovation which after Act. 
III was accorded singly and collect- 
ively to the principals. n’¢ 


Mr. Damrosch Concludes 


ALTER DAMROSCH con- 
ducted the last symphony con- 
cert for young people of the Phil- 
harmcnic-Symphony Society at Car- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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To Sing Tallis Motet 
in Forty Parts 


ONDON, Dec. 27—A 

Tallis motet written for 
forty parts, comprising eight 
choirs of five voices each, is to 
be a notable se gee of the 
Bach Choir Society of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, which is di- 
rected by W. C. Whittaker and 
which has had great success re- 
cently in Germany. As _ the 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas has 
been obliged to relinquish its 
choral recitals, the Society has 
taken these under its care. The 
season’s program has also sche- 
duled Holst’s Golden Goose bal- 
let music; Vaughan Williams’ 
Flos Campi, violin concerto and 
Concerto accademico; madrigals 
by Weelkes, a Northumbrian- 
Cumbrian program, the fourth 
performance of Bach’s B minor 
Mass and Byrd’s Mass. 











Detroit Forces 


Led by Guests 


Goossens and Mengelberg 
Conduct Orchestra 


Derrort, Jan. 15—Eugene Goossens 
returned to Detroit for another en- 
gagement as guest conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 3 
and 4 when two works were given 
first hearings in this city. These were 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sinfonietta and 
Vaughan Williams’ Norfolk Rhapsody. 
Alexander Brailowsky was to have 
been the piano soloist; but as his ar- 
rival was delayed by a storm at sea, 
Mr. Goossens filled his place in the 
program with Debussy’s Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun and the overture 
to The Flying Dutchman. Also on the 
program were the overture to Don 
Giovanni, the Islamey of Balakireff- 
Casella, and Chabrier’s Espana. 


Mengelberg Conducts 


Willem Mengeiberg was guest con- 
ductor on Dec. 20 and 21, playing Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Svmphony, Strauss’ 
Till Eulensniegel, Les Preludes by 
Liszt and a Sinfonia Overture by Bach. 

S Taree alti atheced in the 
auditorium of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts on Dec. 29 to listen to the first 
Detroit concert of Charles Marchand 
and his By-Town Troubadours, a quin- 
tet of French-Canadian singers. The 
program consisted of folk songs and 
ancient French carols. On the list were 
such songs as It Is the Oar That Im- 
pels Us On, On, With the Wind, and 
Send Her On Along. Most of the 
numbers were sung a cappella, although 
Piano accompaniments were used for a 
few of them. Besides Mr. Marchand, 
the company included Mizelle Belleau, 
Fortunat Champagne, Emile Boucher 
and Louis Bedard. 

Beatrice Griffin, violin pupil of Ilya 
Schkolnik, concertmaster of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, was soloist 
at the Sunday afternoon concert on 
Dec. 23. She played the Second Con- 
certo, in minor, by Bruch. The 
program was completed with the over- 
tures to Oberon and Die Meister- 
singer, the Dream Music from Hansel 
and Gretel and Tchaikovsky's Capric- 
cio Italien. Mr. Schkolnik conducted. 

Heten A. G. STEPHENSON. 





Bioomrncton, Irr.—The A Cappella 
Choir of Illinois Wesleyan University 
gave its annual Christmas carol pro- 
gram under the direction of Dean 
Westbrook on Dec. 9. 


How to Peach 








| Guy Maier, pianist, who says, “I was seventeen years 
old before I touched a piano.” 


By Albert H. A. Throckmorton 


- WAS seventeen years old before 
I touched a piano,” said Guy 
Maier in the course of a recent inter- 
view that revealed many interesting 
things, but none more startling than 
this. Perhaps that is why he has re- 
tained a lively interest in piano technic 
and the teaching of it: he approached 
the piano at an age that made it neces- 
sary for him to reason about technical 
questions rather than to learn by imita- 
tion or muscular intuition. 

Mr. Maier, of course, is known both 


here ana broad chiefly ior his “TW0- 


piano recitals with Lee Pattison. 
“People are always saying,” he told 
me, “that Pat and I are not going to 
give any more joint recitals; that we’re 
tired of playing together; that there 
isn’t enough money in it; that the 
literature is too limited—and I don’t 
know what else. If you can make it 
clear that we have no intention of dis- 
continuing our concerts I’d be grateful. 

“We are giving more concerts to- 
gether this year than ever before. We 
are enjoying them more than we ever 
have before. We are playing a great 
deal of music that we haye never 
played before.” But Mr. Maier, see- 
ing that I was convinced, desisted. 


How to Teach Children 


His new enthusiasm, (it is not really 
new, but it is coming to public attention 
in print soon for the first tme) is the 
teaching of piano playing to children. 

“Mr. Maier has become convinced,” 
reads, in part, the prospectus of the 
new book, “that there is something 
radically wrong in our present methods 
of teaching beginners in piano playing. 

“Some teachers, however, have been 
learning to look at the situation with- 
out prejudice—they have at last begun 
to think for themselves. They are 
realizing that they have too long fol- 
lowed antiquated, mechanical methods ; 








that they have forgotten that music has 
primarily to do with the ear; for too 
long they have taught notes instead of 
music and so have taken all the joy out 
of instrumental study.” 

In order to prove the truth of these 
statements, Mr. Maier and his assist- 
ant resorted to experiments by way of 
teaching children themselves. Here 
are some of the things they found: 

“That the business of reading notes 
from the staff and playing them simul- 
taneously on the piano is such a com- 
piitaied process tial no DegdnelOuga 
to be expected to perform it. The eye 
must decipher the location and value 
of the unfamiliar notes while the mind 
instantly transforms these into the 
highly complex co-ordinations of arm, 
hand and finger. At the same time the 
child must play with expression, he 
must consider quality and gradation of 
tone and must make swift and accurate 
decisions. 


Making Music a Game 


“That if this process were simplified 
progress would be much more rapid, 
the student would find piano-playing an 
absorbing, joyful game, and ‘music’ 
could be made from the very first. 

“That the ear should be the first 
avenue of approach—the ‘hand-ear’ co- 
ordination the first to be established,— 
and that until a good control of the 
keyboard is secured, playing with notes 
should not be considered. That a child 
reading music is too much occupied to 
hear what he is doing,—there is no at- 
tention left to develop a sense of 
musical discrimination. That, there- 
fore, ‘ear’ playing, or playing by rote 
and ‘improvising’ (in a simple way) 
ought to be taught first. 

“That in practically every case, the 
students who were first taught this 
keyboard and ear-control made much 
better readers when notation was final- 


TANDOD. PROITATS TYVRN 


(hildren 


Guy Maiter’s 


vocation Comes to 
Light in Hs 
New Book 


ly taken up. That the lack of sight- 
reading ability among our children is 
appalling. And that the best way to 
start them out as good readers is first 
to clear away as much of the physical 
complication of playing as possible. 


Learn by Imitation 


“That, as with languages, children 
learn music best by imitation. The 
child not only mimics the correct sound, 
rhythm, inflection, but mirrors the ac- 
tual physical characteristics of the 
model who plays for him. 

“That a child’s hand and arm are so 
constructed that so-called technical ex- 
ercises and drills only serve to tighten 
instead of giving the needed control 
and freedom. 

“That most students have no desire 
(or ability) to become virtuosi, and 
that the best that can be done is to 
help them achieve a modest pianistic 
facility. That this can be accomplished 
best through playing by ear, improvis- 
ing and fluent sight reading. 

“That practice periods, stressing time 
spent, do incalculable mental and 
physical damage. That a child prac- 
tises well for five minutes, that dur- 
ing the next five or ten minutes the 
attention is gradually lost, and that the 
rest is positively harmful. That he 
should be shown clearly how every 
tone that he produces must make 
‘music,’ that no mechanical, unthinking 
process will be tolerated, and above all 
that his task can be done in a very 
short time if he will do it intelligently.” 





IN KANSAS CI1Y 


KANSAS City, Kan.—Recent events 
have included recitals by Imogene 
Ransdell and Mary Jane me. both 
students of Esther Shaw Gibson, pian- 
ist. 

Miss Ransdell played three numbers 
by Carl A. Preyer, head of the piano 
department of the University of n- 
sas, who was Mrs. Gibson’s teacher. 
Two-piano numbers with Mrs, Gibson 
included Hochzeitsmusik by Jensen, 
and Romance and Valse from Aren- 
sky’s Suite, Op. 15. Miss Randall was 
assisted by Evelyn Hartley, soprano, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Bruce’s program included Suite 
Mignonne by Reinhold, Massenet’s 
Aragonaise du Cid, and three Preyer 
numbers, She was assisted by Turney 
Gibson, violinist, and Guila Adams, 
reader, 

_ The recitals took place respectively 
in the First Presbyterian Church 
Parish House, on Jan. 11, and in Cen- 
tral Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Dec. 28. 

BR & C 


PitrssurGH.—The Pittsburgh Choir 
Bureau, Mathila Flinn, director, has 
placed a large number of singers in 
various churches during the year. 
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hicago Goes to T he ~DMarriage of F igaro 








Scene from the third act of The Marriage of Figaro, executed from sketches by Schenk von Trapp of the Berlin Staats- 


oper. 


HICAGO, Jan. 16.—The Marriage 
of Figaro, mounted in the most 
intriguingly modern style the company 
has yet attempted, was given it first 
performance at the Auditorium in 
nearly a decade on Jan. 3. The settings, 
executed in the company’s own studio 
from sketches by Schenk von Trapp 
of the Berlin Staatsoper, were of them- 
selves of a beauty and style quite re- 
freshing, although as a setting for the 
classic comedy gave rise to considerable 
difference of opinion. An attempt at 
intimacy was made by the use of a 
smaller prosecenium arch built into the 
set, and a small inner stage, but even 
so the delicacy and subtlety of both 
music and drama lost much in the vast 
spaces of this theatre. 

Of the members of the cast, Edith 
Mason as Susanna alone displayed a 
genuine comprehension of the Mozart 
style and the abilitv to carry it into 
TH. Sci Le ‘was CONSACsi 
and lightly poised, and the musical 
taste and extreme accuracy with which 
she sang quite justified the production. 

Otherwise, however, the leading roles 
were miscast. Marion Claire, despite 
some creditable singing, is physically 
and temperamentally unsuited to the 
part of the Page. Eva Turner sang 
the music of the Countess with the ut- 
most efficiency, but with little or no 
nuance. Richard Bonelli, the Count, 
disclosed a good knowledge of the re- 
quirements of style but found most of 
the music uncomfortably low for his 
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Almaviva, and Virgilio Lazzari as Figaro. 


voice. Virgilio Lazzari, for all his ir- 
repressible sense of comedy, failed to 
strike the note of jaunty intrigue for 
the character of Figaro. His singing, 
however, gave its usual pleasure. 

Costumed with magnificent absurd- 
ity, Jose Mojica as Don Basilio and 
Vittorio Trevisan as Don Bartolo were 
unalloyed delights. Eugenio Sandrini, 
Lucille Meusel, Giusenne Cavadore 
completed the cast.. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted, but 
not always to the best advantage of the 
composer. Frequent thickness marred 
the clarity of the music, and we were 
not always persuaded that the tempi 
were unalterably exact. All recitatives 
were sung, which added nothing to the 
entertainment aspect of the enterprise. 
With four Americans and one English 
woman in the cast, it is incomprehen- 
sible why the management chose to 
present the 3 in Ttalian The public | 
‘txpressea iis Opitiion Of this state Ot” 
affairs by pul esting a deep darkness 
as to what it was all about, and con- 
sequently responded with perfunctory 
applause. 


Garden in L’ Amore 


‘Having shown, in her first appear- 
ance of the season, what her vitalising 
art could do for an opera of the utmost 
mediocrity, Mary Garden demonstrated 
in her second what an acknowledged 
masterpiece may gain from her pres- 
ence, when she sang the role of Fiora 
in L’Amore dei Re at the matinee of 
Jan. 5. 

Miss Garden’s Fiora is one of her 
most arresting creations. It differs 
fundamentally from the character set 
forth by the dramatist. This erring 
wife is not the pawn of an ungovern- 
able and helpless passion; she is a sleek, 
sinuous figure of wilful deceit. Granted 
the hypothesis, Miss Garden carries it 
out superbly. Nor were the merits of 
the portrayal confined to its dramatic 
aspects, for the singer endowed it with 
some astonishingly fine singing, par- 
ticularly the opening phrases of the first 
act, that lie so well for Garden’s won- 
derfully rich and expressive lower 
range. 

Rene Maison sang Avito for 
first time, without, 


the 
we were told, ever 


having seen a performance of the opera. 
Under any circumstances it was an 
excellent piece of work. He deserves 
unusual credit for the quality of his 
musicianship, for his accuracy was note- 
worthy in a performance in which his 
experienced colleagues were guilty of 
a number of rhythmic and musical 
vagaries. Vocally Mr. Maison disposed 
of his task with considerable authority. 
He has fine power for the trying music 
of the second act, and in the more 
poetic passages discovered the exact 
romantic quality to make them effective. 

Virgilio Lazzari repeated his familiar 
and always impressive characterizaton 
of Archibaldo. It is one of the most 
finished and powerful pieces of acting 
and singing to be observed on the oper- 
atic stage today. Luigi Montesanto was 
the Manfredo and found much the same 
difficulty as a number of predecessors 
in the part, that of enlisting sym- 
vomeatihy -ts30 ‘a characte: 
for the most part merly retards the 
action. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted with his 
wonted animation and gave affectionate 
attention to the many details of the 
luxuriant score. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 





MUSICIANS ARRIVE 


Chaliapin and Arbos 
Come on Ile de France 


Among the passengers arriving 
Tuesday, Jan. 8, on the Ille de France 
were Feodor Chaliapin and Enrique 
Fernandez Arbos. The former arrived 
just in time to open his concert tour 
on Jan. 10 in Boston. The latter comes 
as guest conductor of the Detroit, St. 
Louis, and Boston symphony orches- 
tras. 

Since leaving America last spring, 
Mr. Chaliapin has sung at the Berlin 
and Covent Garden Operas. He spent 
the summer, as always, at his home at 
Saint Jean de Luz, toured England, 
Scotland and Germany in concert, and 
returned to Paris for Christmas. Two 
of his children were married this 
autumn: his daughter } artha and his 
eldest son, the painter, ‘oris. 

Following his Boston omcert, Mr. 
Chaliapin’s plans called for appear- 


In the foreground are Edith Mason as Susanna, Eva Turner as Countess Almaviva, Richard Bonelli as Count 


ances in Philadelphia on Jan. 13; in 
Dallas, Jan. 18; Houston, Jan. 23; 
Tulsa, Jan. 25; Little Rock, Jan. 28 
and Cleveland, Jan. 30. On Feb. 1 he 
sings in Toronto, and on Feb. 6 in 
Philadelphia with the Pennsylvania 
Opera Company. Other bookings are: 
Knoxville, Feb. 8; Minneapolis, Feb. 
13, and Harrisburg, Feb. 27. He gives 
his own New York concert on Feb. 17 
in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Arbos, conductor of the Madrid 
Symphony, who came to America last 
season as guest conductor of the New 
York Symphony, will direct the De- 
troit Symphony on Jan. 24, 25, 27, and 
29 and the St. Louis Symphony for 
four weeks beginning Feb. 4 





TUCSON BOOKINGS 


_ Tucson, Ariz—The Saturday Morn- 


WSR etn Sor ee See ee OR Oe ey 


the following bookings: the Niles Bal- 
let, Jan. 28; Tito Schipa, Feb. 6; 
Daisy Jean and Gil Valeriano, March 
21. Engaged for the University 
School of Music Artist Series are: 
Florence Austral, March 15, and Al- 
bert Spalding, March 20. The Ito Bal- 
let was booked on this latter series for 
Jan. 17. 
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‘Romeo and / uliet fo ( lose «Auditorium 


Lhe Doors of Chicago’s Famous 
Opera House Swing Closed to 
the Music which Opened Them 


By Albert Goldberg 





Charles Hackett as Roemo. 


HICAGO, Jan. 16.—The first 

opera heard in the famous Audi- 
torium Theatre will also be the last 
presented in the historic structure by 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet was sung on Dec. 
10, 1889, the night following the open- 
ing ceremonies. The same opera will 
serve as the Chicago company’s fare- 
well on Saturday night, Jan. 26. Next 
season, if present plans work out, the 
company will abandon the theatre 
which has housed it for eighteen years, 
and resume operations in the handsome 
new building now being erected in 
Hearst Square. 

The Auditorium was opened officially 
on Dec. 9, 1889. President Benjamin 
Harrison and Vice-President Levi P. 
Morton journeyed from Washington to 
take part in the festivities attendant 
upon the dedication of the structure in 
which, then unfinished, they had been 
nominated the year before. Newspapers 
of the period mention that governors 
of many states and prominent Canadian 
officials “added dignity to the occasion ;” 
and “wealth and fashion from all parts 
of the country attended.” Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton referred to the Auditorium 
as not only the largest building in 
Chicago, but the greatest building in 
America. Eloquent tribute was paid 
to Louis H. Sullivan, its designer, who 
was held to be the leading architect of 
America _The musical Program. wars 
presented by two of the most famous 
singers of the day—Francesco Tam- 
agno and Adelina Patti. Patti sang 
Home, Sweet Home and a Swiss echo 
song. 


» 


The First Romeo 


The following night the first per- 
formance of opera took place in the 
Auditorium. Patti was again the cen- 
tral figure of the occasion, singing 
Juliet to the Romeo of Ravelli. 
Gounod’s opera was then a compara- 
tively new work, having had premieres 
in Paris, London and New York only 
twelve years previously. The cast of 
this performance was as follows: 


Capulet .........Signor de Vaschetti 
SEF A IR paso Adelina Patti 
Tybalt ..............Signor Perugini 
ren Fe Signor Ravelli 
Mercutio .......... Signor Del Puente 
PE Mme. Fabbri 
Duke of Verona........ Signor Bieletto 
Friar Lawrence...... Signor Marcassa 
Csertrude: wild. visi. Mme. Bauermeister 
Gregorio ............Signor Cernusco 
Incidental Dances by Ballet. 
pes, « Signor Sapio 


As far as is known, only the con- 
ductor, Romualdo Sapio, is alive and 
active today. 


break in Chicago. 


Following that performance the Au- 
ditorium became the home of opera in 
Chicago. For twenty years the city 
was dependent upon touring companies 
of various sorts, chief of which, for a 
long period, were the annual visits of 
the Metropolitan. Under the auspices 
of the New York organization all the 
greatest artists of the time were heard 
at the Auditorium. In 1910 the first 
resident company was organized, being 
known as the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. Since that time it has been 
twice reorganized and known under 
different titles. In 1915 it became the 
Chicago Opera Association, and in 
1922 that evolved into the present Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. 

One of the Civic Opera’s most bril- 
liant casts has been assembled for the 


(_hricago’s 


HICAGO, Jan. 15.—Ernest Bloch’s 
“America” was given its third per- 
formance by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at the matinee of Jan. 8. The 
Tuesday subscribers thought scarcely 
less well of the work than the more 
routined week-enders who heard it two 
weeks before. : 
The same riant enthusiasm prevailed 
at the close, although one may consider 
that some of the composer’s intention 
was lost when no human voices were 
at hand to intone the anthem. At all 
performances the melody of the anthem 
has been assigned to a solo trumpet. 
Neither the melody nor the words have 
been printed in the program books, so 
that the audience might join as per the 
composer’s instructions. Thus, in spite 
of the splendid performances which Mr. 
Stock and his men have tendered the 
work, Mr. Bloch and his epic rhapsody 
a ant [3 04 brave Y > a 


- 5 - ~ 

Lea Luboshutz was the soloist, a fact 
which Mr. Voegeli found necessary to 
announce from the stage, the artist’s 
name having been omitted from the 
programs. Playing Saint-Saens’ Con- 
certo in B minor, Mme. Luboshutz 
speedily proved herself a violinist of 
technical brilliance and musical author- 
ity. Her tone had color and vitality, 
and her style accorded full justice to 
the polished measures of this music. 

The program opened with Bach’s B 
minor Suite for string orchestra and 
flute, with Mr. Liegl playing the obbli- 
gati. 


Woman's Orchestra 


After many ups and downs, chiefly 
financial, the Chicago Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra again appeared under 
the taion of Ethel Leginska in Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 9. From what was 
heard, Korngold’s suite, Much Ado 
about Nothing, revealed all concerned 
in their best light. The music has been 
pleasantly polished and its demands 
were of a sort that the players were 
able to dispose of them without undue 
tax upon their abilities. 

Not as much could be said for 
Brahms’ first symphony. Even so, a 


eek in 


farewell performance on Jan. 26. That 
it is intended to give a gala touch to 
the occasion is deduced from the an- 
nouncement that the usual Saturday 
night popular prices will not prevail. 
The cast is as follows: 


RS, er Cesare Formichi 
PE iva 4 dahon 0 0. aaaee Edith Mason 
0 ee Jose Mojica 
ae Charles Hackett 
BOUUOUIED 66.0 ccs cc cdea Desire Defrere 
eR eg Irene Pavloska 
Duke of Verona...../ Antonio Nicolich 
Friar Lawrence ....Edouard Cotreuil 
a ee Maria Claessens 
OO Eugenio Sandrini 
Incidental Dances by Ballet 
eae Giorgio Polacco 
Stage Director ......... Charles Moor 


oncert 
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Adelina Patti, the first Juliet of 
the Auditorium, who sang that 
role in the opening performance. 


good many of the things that happened 
could be charged directly to the 
players of the sterner sex whom it was 
necessary to borrow, chiefly from the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
many episodes that simply did not 
“sound,” might perhaps be attributed 
to the change to the larger hall from 
the much smaller Goodman Theatre 
used last season. One suspected that 
Miss Leginska had had no opportunity 
to rehearse her charges in Orchestra 
Hall, an acoustically tricky auditorium 
at best. 

The fiery conductor herself was the 
soloist, playing and conducting Men- 
delssohn’s all but forgotten G minor 
concerto. In both aspects sparks flew 
from Miss Leginska’s fingers, and the 
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Edith Mason as Juliet. 


audience, a gathering not as large as 
it might have been, responded with 
warm applause for her spectacular 
double duty 


Ernst Bacon Returns 


Ernst Bacon, a native Chicagoan, 
but no longer a resident in this city, 
returned to give a piano recital be- 
fore a large audience in Kimball Hall 
on Jan. 9. To be strictly accurate, we 
believe that it was Mr. Bacon playing 
the piano, as, for some aesthetic rea- 
son or other, the hall was so darkened 
that nothing could be distinguished of 
what transpired on the stage. The mu- 
sic that emerged from the void seemed 
to be the product of ten very strong, 
frequently harsh fingers, moved at the 
dictation of a mind that sympathized 
with all the intellectual processes in- 
volved in musical composition. Yet 
the music of Brahms, Mozart and 
Scarlatti is more than the plotting of 
form and the stressing of technical de- 
vices, and their case was further helped 
not at all by the consistent overuse of 
the pedal. 


Piano Recitals 
Leo Podolsky, a pianist who has 


gained a large following in a short 
period of residence in this city, gave 


Stee ee a ee eer Soe meee 2f COert ae | Sree ree to 
Mh> Gactite@h AUR steA Bh LIE Lid yiiUust UO 


Jan. 6 As on other occasions, Mr. 
Podolsky proved himself an artist of 
comprehensjve gifts. His technical 
workmanship is of a discriminating, ef- 
ficient order, that makes light of al- 
most all difficulties, and his musical 
sympathies are catholic and well 
grounded in genuine scholarship. The 
program featured a Sonata in F minor 
by Medtner, an involved but interest- 
ing work which gave the pianist op- 
portunity to display all his familiar 
virtues and to demonstrate some un- 
usual effects. Otherwise he played the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, two antique sonatas by Padre 
Antonio Soler and Mateo Albeniz, and 
short compositions by Brahms, Ravel, 
Debussy and Scriabin. 

E. Robert Schmitz began and ended 
his piano program in the Studebaker 
Theatre on Jan. 5 with music of Bach 
—the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue at 
one end and Liszt’s transcription of the 
A minor Prelude and Fugue for organ 
at the other. Judging by the first 
named, the tribute was reverential, if 
not entirely accurate. A brace of 
Chopin and modern items by Debussy, 
Chabrier, Albeniz and Medtner were 
also included in the program. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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€ ducators Return from India 


F OLLOWING an extended trip which 
took them throughout India and to 
France, Belgium and England, Frances 
R. Grant, vice-president of the Roerich 
Museum, and Sina Lichtmann, direc- 
tor of the Master Institute of United 
Arts, now at 313 West 105th Street, 
New York, have returned to America. 
During their trip, Miss Grant and Mrs. 
Lichtmann gathered unusual material 
relating to the cultural progress of the 
countries they visited. 

Miss Grant is planning to give a 
series of lectures early in the spring on 
the results of her trip. 

Mrs. Lichtmann has resumed her 
teaching at the Master Institute of 
United Arts, and will give a practical 
course in pedagogy designed especially 
for teachers of piano and for pianists. 
This course, which has been held for 
several years by Mrs. Lichtmann, has 
attracted wide interest by reason of its 
significant laboratory examples in teach- 
ing. 

The course will include, among other 
subjects, lectures on such themes as 
The Architectonics of Bach, Character- 
istic Phrasing of Beethoven, Analysis 
of Chopin Preludes, Mazurkas and 
Etudes. Their form and Interpreta- 
tion, The New Use of the Pedal in 
Modern Music, and other subjects. In 
addition to these, the course will analyze 
teaching material as well as the prin- 
ciples of the weight and relaxation 
method, which will be combined with 
practical demonstrations applied to 
teaching from the intermediate to the 
advanced grades. 

Sessions will be held semi-monthly, 
beginning with the week of Jan. 25. 
The course will comprise ten sessions 
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Clubs to Meet 
in “Tucson 


State Convention Is 


Arranged for March 


Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 15—Holding its 
semi-annual meeting in Phoenix, the 
executive board of the Arizona Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs completed plans 
for the state convention to be held in 
Tucson on March 14, 15 and 16. The 
University of Arizona Music School 
and the Saturday Morning Musical 
Club will entertain the delegates. 

Mrs. Robert Denton, newly-elected 
president of the Federation, was hostess 
at a luncheon in the Arizona Club. 
Mrs. H. D. Ross of Phoenix, honor- 
ary president, and Mrs. Prescott of 
Phoenix, former president, were among 
the guests. 


The Board Members 


Following are the members of the 
Arizona Board: President, Mrs. Den- 
ton, Casa Grande; first vice-president 
and chairman of extension, Mrs. Shel- 
ton G. Dowell, Douglas; ‘second vice- 
president and chairman of department 
of education, Mrs. R. G. 4) 


Williams ; recording secretary, Mrs. 
H. Young, Phoenix ; aintiding 
secretary, Majorie T. Sellers, Casa 


Grande; treasurer, 


Mrs. James Whet- 
stine, Prescott ; 


chairman of junior de- 


partment, Robert Berryhill, Prescott; 
chairman of publicity, Gertrude Robert, 
Tucson; chairman of American mu- 
sic, Mrs. A. G. Hulett, Phoenix; chair- 
man of extension, Charles F. Rogers, 
Tucson; auditor, Ethyl C. Lobban, 
Tucson. 





RECEIVES KNIGHTHOOD 


Fort Donce, Iowa.—O. M. Olson of 
this city has been made a knight of 
the Order of St. Olav by King Haakon 
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Lo! the “POOR ORCHESTRA ‘P 


—says “Fannte Flurst 


One of a series of interviews ON music 
with celebrities in the world 
of other arts 


By R. H. Wollstein 


to the American public as the 
author of Humoresque. She 

has written one or two other things, it 
happens, but Humoresque it is that leaps 
into first association with her dis- 
tinguished name. There was that in 
Miss Hurst’s delineation of the boy 
violinist’s inner fears and longings, in 
his utter loneliness in his art, that 
aroused considerable wonder as _ to 
just how much of music and mu- 
sician’s psychology this writer could 
know, to afford her so keen an insight. 
For the benefit of such as may 
never yet have seen a portrait of Miss 
Hurst, let it be known that she is tall, 
brunette, and commanding of stature. 
She is still in her thirties. She is 
comely, with a piquant breadth of 
cheek, tilted, round nose, and lumin- 
ous eyes that suggest a Slavic ances- 
tor. She wears her dark hair 
smoothed tightly back and gathered in 
the nape of her neck, after which 
gathering, the short ends are “frizzed.” 
She is fond of gay jewelry. Her 
photographs, generally show her in pro- 
file, which is not her most advantage- 
ous aspect. She is featured by some of 
the journals that print her work as 
“the highest paid woman writer in the 
world.” She has a colorful home, and 
a menagerie of toy dogs and cats that 
bear sweet names and manifest a re- 
markable curiosity as to visitors’ legs. 


F ANNIE HURST is best known 


Y first question as to whether 

Miss Hurst had any personal in- 
terest in music, called forth a vigorous 
affirmative. 

“Personal interest in music? Very 
much so! I have a husband. And 
although he mightn’t qualify as the most 
perfect husband in the world (that’s 
hard to tell, though), I consider him 
the most perfect musician it’s ever been 
my good fortune to meet. Don’t think 
I’m lisping in exaggerated numbers. I 
say that because his capacity for di- 
gesting music, for making it absolutely 
his own, is phenomenal; and to every 
bar he interprets, he brings an indi- 
vidual dimension that makes something 
new of the music. Often I’ve sat six 
and eight hours at a stretch, listening 
to him play Chopin, and each time it 
seemed to me that I had found there 
something I never saw before—some- 
thing no one else had ever made me 
see there before. That is why I must 
speak of him in any consideration of the 
forming of my musical mind.” 

So then, after this glowing tribute to 
Jacques S. Danielson, Miss Hurst 
warmed up to a serious discussion of 
music proper. 

“Musically, I’m a rough diamond,” 
says Miss Hurst, “and mind you stress 
the rough. That, notwithstanding the 
fact that my mother wanted me to be- 
come a professional pianist. But since 
practically all mothers did want their 
daughters to become professional pian- 
ists along about the time my future was 
causing serious discussion in the 
family circle, you mustn’t let yourself 
read too much into that statement. 
Still, I had what was called my ‘five- 
thousand-dollar-piece’ in our com- 
munity, and I toiled laboriously at that 


keyboard from the time I was six till 
I was eighteen, when college and new 
interests cut into music study. And a 
great relief it was. Because by that 
time, I was convinced that I could 
never be a musical personality; the best 
ahead of me in that line, would have 
been to grind, and love it, and be hope- 
ful, and play pieces—not an alluring 
outlook. So that’s the story of my 
musical career. 


“MUSIC, to me, is the most ele- 
mental of all the arts; as ele- 
mental as pure physical sensation. It 
is far more primitive an expression and 
far less an intellectual one than either 
literature or painting. In that, doubt- 
less, lies its peculiar subtlety, that 
voices emotions as a whole, without 
analysis or delineation. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean. Drawing from the 
line of work I know best, writing means 
the sum total of one’s past experi- 
ences, accurately remembered, accu- 
rately noted down. As a rule, the more 
mature the artist and the more ex- 
perience he’s had, the better his out- 
put. And in the case of interpreting 
that output—as on the stage, let’s say, 
or in the art of reading aloud—a certain 
amount of that same sort of experience 
is needed for a satisfactory rendition. 

“All of which is getting down to say- 
ing that you never, or seldom, have 
child prodigies in literature or its in- 
terpretation, as you do in music. And 
in the cases that you do, the child can 
voice only that which lies inits own un- 
derstanding—not the throb of that uni- 
versal understanding that can be read in 
the young works of a Mozart or a 
Schubert, and heard today in the play- 
ing of a Yehudi Menuhin. The very 
fact that the child, a creature of in- 
stinct and inspiration entirely, can so 
often and so perfectly plumb the depths 
of great music, argues the existence, in 
that music, of something eminently in- 
stinctive, depending neither upon ex- 
perience, intellect, nor even discipline. 
That is why I call it more subtle and 
more elemental, pouring out like the 
expression of a physical urge, quite 
comparable to stretching the muscles, or 
vibrating the vocal cords. 


‘6 OR my own personal preference, 
I’d much rather listen to the in- 
dividual strains of a piano or a violin, 
than to the united efforts of a full sym- 
phonic body. Put that down to the 
layman’s talent for saying the wrong 
thing, if you like, but there it is. I 
find something infinitely pathetic in the 
aspect of groups of matured men, play- 
ing together, submerging every per- 
sonal impulse to the paramount neces- 
sity of appearing an un-individual unit. 
The greatest achievement the ensemble 
musician can attain, is self-annihila- 
tion, almost as the Brahmin seeks 
Nirvanah. Each one of them, too, prob- 
ably set out on his career with visions 
of one day becoming a Kreisler. And 
I have a sneaking suspicion that the 
vision—or the memory of it at least— 
never gets entirely extinguished. 
“So, then, setting out with that as a 


start, think of the years of studying and 








Fannie Hurst, author of “Humoresque”’ and one of 
America’s best-known novelists, who feels sorry for 
the orchestra musician, 


practising and playing—and submerg- 
ing—it requires for them to destroy the 
very thing they tried to build up in the 
first place! I’m sure they don’t need 
my sympathy—any more than accom- 
panists do, though they get it, too, for 
the same reasons—still, I can’t help 
feeling sorry for the individuals that 


make up our great organizations. Each 
one sits there, playing his life’s sym- 
phony of frustration!” 

Turning from music interpretation 
to its production, I enquired concern- 
ing Miss Hurst’s. preferences. in 


(Continued on page 30) 


P rize-pieces 
Comment on Some of the Works That Prize Offers 
Have Brought to Light 


By Sydney Dalton 


HE practice of offering prizes for 

musical works in various forms 
has taken strong hold in this country, 
and it has brought to light many com- 
positions. that otherwise might have 
passed notice, or, in fact, might never 
have been written. The orchestra, 
chamber music and choruses—mixed, 
male and female—have been the chief 
beneficiaries. But the organ has not 
been forgotten, and among the list of 
pieces for that instrument, holding first 
place in this week’s review of current 
music, there is a Sonata Dramatica, by 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn (H. W. Gray 
Co.) that was the winning work in 
the contest held in 1926 for the Na- 
tional Association of Organists’ prize 
and the Audsley Gold Medal. 

Mr. Candlyn has produced many ex- 
cellent works for organ and chorus, so 
it is not surprising that this sonata 
should be one of real merit. It is loosely 
woven, as a modern work in this form 
is apt to be. Written in three move- 
ments, or sections, it is divided into 
Passionato, Song Without Words and 
Paen. In the first of these movements 
the composer carries out the traditions 
of the established sonata form, and 
does it with skill and understanding. 





It is, of course, the musical content, 
that is of chief importance, and here, 
too, Mr. Candlyn has produced some- 
thing that should enlist the interest of 
all recital organists. The music is the 
result not only of thought, but also of 
feeling. Performer and listener, alike, 
will enjoy this sonata. 

César Franck has ceased to be a 
favorite of the fastidious alone, and has 
made hosts of friends among the gen- 
erality of music lovers. Herbert M. 
Kidd had a bright idea when he de- 
cided to make an organ version of the 
great Belgian’s Symphony in D minor 
(H. W. Gray Co.). This he has done 
in a manner that not only adapts the 
music to the idiom of the organ but 
retains all the excellencies of the music 
as they were displayed in the original 
version for orchestra. It is, of course, 
a work of considerable length and it 
calls for much more than the average 
amount of ability on the part of the 
performer. But those who appreciate 
the genius of Franck and his unique 
style will delight in Mr. Kidd’s version. 

Sidney Homer, who gives most of 
his time to song writing, has digressed 
for a moment, in order that organists 
(Continued on page 42) 
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a" New Rochelle Has 


Give Summer Course e Splendid Artists’ Series 


Is Booked by Chicago Musical College 





Father William J. Finn 


HICAGO, Jan. 15.—Father Wil- 

liam J. Finn, who will conduct 
a course in liturgical music and choral 
technic at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege this summer, is recognized as an 
outstanding authority in America on the 
music of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the particular type of singing 
used therein. He was born in Boston, 
where he was a student in organ and 
choir training with Samuel Brenton 
Whitney, organist of Mission Church. 
He studied conducting, orchestration, 
etc., in the capitals of Europe. 

In 1904 Father Finn organized the 
Paulist Choristers in Chicago, where 
they attained such success that he was 
induced to move to New York in 1918. 
In June, 1912, Father Finn was 
made doctor of music by Pope Pius 
X, and in the same year was decorated 
by the French Academy. He and his 
Choristers won first prize in the Na- 
tional Competition in Philadelphia in 
April, 1910, and also won the first 
prize in the International Competition, 
division d’honneur, Paris, May, 1912. 

Father Finn offers a course of par- 
ticular value to all those who either 
conduct choirs in Roman Catholic 
churches, or who train singers for these 
choirs. Every feature of music per- 
taining to the church is treated in a 
thorough fadghion, while illustraticns 
will be given as frequently as possi- 
ble. 


Indorsed by Educator 


The following letter is from Dr. J. 
Lewis Browne, organist, educator and 
director of music in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools: 

“I have every pleasure in congratulat- 
ing you upon securing Father Finn to 
give a course in your Summer Master 
School in 1929. Father Finn is, of 
course, too well known to need any 
commendation from me, but when I tell 
you that I shall be very glad to help 
either Father Finn or yourself in giv- 
ing publicity to a desirable clientele 
in support of this movement, you will 
at least understand that I am sincere. 
A course in liturgical music under 
such distinguished direction should, in 
my opinion, be productive of far reach- 
ing results, and your classes should be 
crowded.” 

The course in choral technic includes 
‘the following: 

) The training and conducing of 


choirs. Development of boys’ voices. 
The boy’s voice during the changing 
period. Training the alto section of a 
boys’ and men’s choir (counter-tenor). 
Types of tenors, baritones and basses 
for small and large choirs (especially 
considering a capella singing. Train- 
ing of female sopranos and contraltos 
for ensemble singing (girls’ and wo- 
men’s voices). (2) Ensemble singing. 
Balance of parts. The blending of the 
divisions of a complete ensemble. En- 


semble vocalization. Elasticity in 
dynamic variations. A cappella (un- 
accompained) singing. The cultiva- 


tion of unequal temperament in un- 
accompanied singing. 

Liturgical music will be taken up 
in the following manner: 

Introductory Course. The encyclical 
letter of Pius X. General principles of 
repertoire and choral interpretation. 
Hymnody. Liturgy. (1) Gregorian 
chant. Structure of the modes. Nota- 
tion. Rhythm. Florid Chants. Sylla- 
bic Chants. Organ accompaniment to 
chants. (2) The medieval polyphonic 
school. Palestrinesque style. 


un 


Lo! 'The Poor 


Veronica Govers Arranges Concert Lists 


SERIES of. concerts which has 
A brought to New Rochelle, N. Y., 
artists of the stamp of Harold Bauer, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Myra Hess, Efrem 
Zimbalist and Elisabeth Rethberg, and 
which presented Geraldine Farrar on 
Monday evening, Jan. 13, is the achiev- 
ment of Veronica Govers in the Young 
People’s Subscription Concerts. 

For several years Miss Govers has 
been an outstanding figure in the 
musical circles of New Rochelle and 
has established a reputation for herself 
as singer and teacher that has traveled 
beyond the confines of the local musical 
and social world. 


Toured United States 


Born in New Rochelle, Miss Govers 
has worked consistently in the cultural 
interests of her home city. She has 
given her whole life to musical in- 
terests. 

After having completed her early 
musical education in the east, she made 
a concert tour of the country with 
Laura Schriner Mapleson and _ the 
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Orchestra Player 


An Interview with Fannie Hurst 


(Continued from page 29) 


music according to vintage, and found 
her a Qualified Modern. 

“In theory,” she says, “I’m heart 
and soul in sympathy with the moderns. 
I just naturally am in sympathy with 
new things and the people who want 
to try new things in new ways. In mu- 
sic, though, the results are less agree- 
able than the theory. The idea of mu- 
sic shaking off fetters and striking 
out towards new dimensions seems en- 
tirely laudable. But the sounds that 
result! Indeed, my eye doth burn and 
my ear doth hurt, for, outside of talk- 
ing about musical modernisms, and the 
reasons why they should be so modern, 
I’ve actually heard nothing that delights 
me as the classics do. 


“Modern music leaves me entirely 
unsatisfied and entirely hopeful. Hope- 
ful enough always to want to hear some 
more. Yes, no matter how much I 
dislike each single piece of modern mu- 
sic I hear, I’m always eager for the 
next; and if that turns out a disappoint- 
ment, too, I don’t mind. Because no 
matter how awful it is, it’s better heard 
than suppressed. Suppression is never 
healthy; also, you're running the risk 
of missing something good, if you set 
out with an anti-modern attitude from 
the start. And the regrets for what 
you do are never so poignant as the 
regrets for what you've left undone— 
in this case, unheard. So I don’t care 
at all for the modern music I’ve heard, 
and I’m heart and soul in sympathy with 
the modern. 

“After all, I’m not a good mixer in 
music. I like what I know and what 
I like. In forming new acquaintance- 
ships, I go where I can find melody 
and fellow-able rhythms. I don’t en- 
joy being shocked and bewildered, and 
as I’m a layman after all, I don’t feel 
that I need to go in search of unpleas- 
ant sensations when on pleasure bent. 
Best of all I like Chopin, and least of 
all, Wagner. I find Wagner monoton- 
ous, and all the noise and the darkness 


and the heaviness on the stage leave me 
physically exhausted. 


nD | ’D like to say a word about Amer- 
ican audiences. I don’t know how 
much the average American audience 
actually understands of all it gets to 
hear, but I do know this much—that 
right here among us the greed for mu- 
sic, the curiosity about it, the need of 
it, and the interest in it, are greater 
than anywhere else in the world. And 
if that doesn’t quite equal deep under- 
standing, it runs it a close second. We 
are young artistically; and instead of 
wondering why we don’t equal Europe, 
we ought to realize that there’d be 
something out of kilter somewhere if 
we did. American music is a pretty 
healthy youngster; a fairly uniformed 
sort of child, but an excellent betting 
proposition. 

“Are we faddists? I hope so! I 
believe in fads; and fanatics are the 
people who get things done. Faddism 
is what lets you bound up for another 
try after you’ve bumped your head 
against disappointment. Where there 
is much agitated motion there may be 
progress. Then again, there may not; 
but at least, progress lies in the direc- 
tion of motion, and today’s fanatic may 
turn out to be tomorrow’s guide. In 
music, as in other matters, we incline 
too much to be led by the herd in- 
stinct. Even people who could do bet- 
ter along the line of thinking for them- 
selves, are guided by ‘what is good’ 
and ‘what is bad,’ instead of forming 
their own judgments according to their 
own, personally motivated tastes. 

“What I’d like to do would be, to 
get hold of some hitherto unknown, 
undiscovered work of Brahms, let’s say, 
and spring it on critics, highbrows, 
moderns, and the general musical pub- 
lic as the brand new work of a new 
and undiscovered writer—and then 
watch the fun!” 





Veronica Govers 


Agnes Huntington company that ex- 
tended from New York to California 
and that attracted cordial notice in the 
press. Going abroad for the further 
development of her talent, she studied 
in Italy, Switzerland and England. 

She was studying in Rodi-Fiessd, 
Switzerland, with Luisa Cappinai when 
she met Henrietta Speke-Seeley who 
was a member of the staff of lecturers 
on the New York Public School course. 
Upon hearing Miss Govers sing some 
old English ballads and Irish folk songs, 
Mrs. Speke-Seeley suggested that they 
be incorporated in lecture-recital form, 

This Miss Govers did, and the fol- 
lowing winter was appointed on the 
New York City lecture course. For 
the following eight years she lectured 
and sang in every borough in Greater 
New York, and in that time did much 
to increase the appreciation of New 
Yorkers for the charm and beauty of 
old Irish music. 


Directs Society 


Miss Govers is a member of the 
faculty at the College of New Rochelle, 
where, in connection with her other 
vocal work, she has been for three 
years director of the College Choral 
Society, a chorus of fifty young women. 
Choral and oratorio work has been 
varied with play production, and under 
Miss Govers’ direction the society has 
contributed effectively to the dramatic 
and cultural activities of the college. 

One of the singer’s chief interests for 
the past decade has been the Young 
People’s Subscription Concerts in New 
Rochelle, which have the cooperation 
of Dr. Albert Leonard, superintendent 
of schools, and the New Rochelle 
Board of Education and are backed by 
New Rochelle’s representative women. 





CONCERT FAUST IS 
GIVEN AT SYRACUSE 


Syracuss, N. Y.—Dr. Howard Ly- 
man of the College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University, opened his seventeenth 
season of public concerts by presenting 
Faust in concert form in John Crouse 
College Hall. Every seat was occupied 
and many people stood throughout the 
performance. The chorus numbered 
185. Soloists were Robert Elwyn, 
Jeannette Vreeland, Raymond Hunter, 
Raymund Koch and Doris Doe. Harold 
Douglas played the organ. 
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negie Hall, Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
29: and Gerald Warburg, cellist, was 
the soloist. The program included the 
second and third movements of the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, the 
third movement of the Debussy String 
uartet, the cello concerto of Saint- 
paens and Albeniz’s Triana, orches- 
trated by E. F. Arbos. Mr. Damrosch 
gave his customary talks introducing 
the music and Mr. Warburg played 
with appropriate lightness of style. 
P.. A. 


Mr. Friedberg’s Recital 

ARL FRIEDBERG, playing in 

Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, 
Jan. 11, changed a program which was 
to have included numerous novelties in 
favor of one treading better known and 
more austere paths. There is a 
scholarship and a certain authority, of 
course, in everything a man like Mr. 
Friedberg does. But clarity did not 
feature his playing. The rhythm was 
often nervous and hurried, essential de- 
tails were slighted, a lavish pedaling 
often obscured the performance. Mr. 
Friedberg was at his best in the E 
major Sonata of Beethoven, Op. 109. 


He included a number of Brahms 
pieces and the B minor Sonata of 
Chopin. 

A. M. 


Segovia Again 

A NDRES SEGOVIA agave his 

second guitar recital to a large 
audience at Town Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 6 He began with a 
Sonatina by Giuliani, Sor’s Folias de 
Espana, and three compositions by 
Toroba. A Prelude, Sarabande, and 
Loure by Bach, originally written for 
the lute, and a Menuet and a Moment 
Musical by Schubert made up the group 
of classics. A Handel dance was the 
encore. The concluding recent num- 
bers were Turina’s Sevillana, Grana- 
dos’ Dance in E minor, and Albeniz’s 
Serenata and Legenda. 

Mr. Segovia is a wizard with his 
guitar. Often he made it sound like 
a harpsichord and at times like a piano. 
In the softer passages the freely vibrat- 
ing strings gave a beautiful floating 
pianissimo tone. Mr. Segovia is a 
sincere, modest artist, never trying to 
dazzle by his amazing technique, but 
employing it simply to achieve the bril- 
liance, subtlety, and fine shadings of his 
music. His musicianship and his vir- 
tuosity made his audience enthusiastic. 


Frances Pelton-Jones 
HERE are too few musicians who 
are willing to dedicate themselves 

to researches among the long forgot- 
ten music of other centuries, and to 
present it to the public in an approxi- 
mation of its original form. Frances 
Pelton-Jones is one of these. At her 
musical morning at the Plaza, Tuesday, 
Jan. 8 the weather sometimes played 
tricks with her harpsichord, but some- 
thing of her delightful way with a 
music truly antique came through in 
spite of the handicaps which sometimes 
hampered her. For the harpsichord 
alone she played music of Bach, 
Nichelman, and George Benda, Dagin- 
court, Daquin and Dandrieu. Charles 
Stratton, tenor, sang a group of old 
English and American songs. >A 


Thomas Jacob Hughes 

HOMAS JACOB HUGHES gave 

a piano recital in Town Hall, Wed- 
nesday evening, Jan. 3. Mr. Hughes 
is a pianist of satisfactory digital at- 
tainments, but he lacks the ability to 
differentiate in his playing between 
music of different styles. He seems, 
too, not to have an ear for tonal grada- 
tion—or, if he has, an insufficient 
knowledge of the mechanics of his in- 


strument keeps him from realizing his 
intentions. 

He began his program with an Etude 
Tableau (Op. 33, No. 9) of Rachman- 
inoff. The style that he had chosen 
for this curtain-raiser he preserved 
throughout, even in Ravel’s Vallee des 

loches, a Mirage (Ms.) of Ellsworth 

inze and the C sharp minor Scherzo 
of Chopin works hardly resembling 
each other in either form or content. 
The Beethoven Sonata, Op, 53, which 
almost no young pianist has failed to 
include on his program this year, was 
less unfortunate at Mr. Hughes’ hands. 
He left it fairly well alone, and it 
managed to speak not uncertainly for 
itself. The C major Rhapsody of 
Dohnanyi, the 123rd Sonnet of Petrarc 
and the Legend of St. Francis Walking 
on the Waves, by Liszt, pieces of 
Chopin, and various extras completed 
the evening’s entertainment. 


C. FP. 


Musical Art Quartet 


Ea Musical Art Quartet gave its 
third subscription concert at the 
Golden Theatre on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 6. Its members were Sascha 
Jacobsen, Paul Bernard, Marie Roemaet 
Rosanoff, and Louis Kaufman. In their 
hour of music they played a Haydn G 
major quartet, and Smetana’s Quartet 
“Aus meinem Leben.” Neither of these 
excellent works needs comment. The 
playing was exceptionally satisfactory. 
The Quartet stands out for the tonal 
beauty of each member as an individual 
and as a member of an ensemble group. 
Precision, shading, a sensitiveness to 
nuance and line, balance, rhythmic 
vitality, unified high spirits, and an air 
of informality made their appearance 


an event of great satisfaction and 
pleasure. 
A. FD. 
The English Singers 


UST for a matter of record, the 

English Singers gave another con- 
cert before a capacity house on Jan. 
12th and delighted the listeners with 
the beauty of their ensemble. The pro- 
grams consisted of archaic English 
madrigals, folk song arrangements and 
Elizabethan part-songs and ballet. 
Perhaps the most interesting of their 
contributions were The Cryes of Lon- 
don, arranged by Gordon Jacob from 
the “Fancies” of Gibbons, Weelkes and 
Dering, and the most ancient of re- 
corded part songs in counterpoint, 
Summer is icumen in, by John of 
Fornsete, which had to be reported. I 
Sowed the Seeds of Love, arranged 
by Holst, was also redemanded. 

G. F. B. 


Banks Glee Club 


N audience which filled Carnegie 

Hall gathered Wedensday eve- 
ning, Jan. 9, to celebrate the golden 
jubilee of the Banks Glee Club, a choral 
organization whose membership is 
drawn from the personnel of many of 
the city’s financial institutions. Bruno 
Huhn, the conductor, had written for 
the occasion a song, Brotherhood, to 
words of Walt Whitman. 

Ena Berga, coloratura soprano, sang 
the Bell Song from Lakme; Phyllis 
Kraeuter, cellist, played selections from 
the works of Moszkowski, Faure and 
Jeral. There was a long and varied 
program and an imposing list of pat- 
rons. Those in attendance showed ev- 
ery sign of enthusiastic approval, which 
the spirited and colorful singing of the 
Club, under the zealous and authorita- 
tive Mr. Huhn, well merited. 

P. A. 
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ANUEL MILLET, baritone, who 
will give a New York concert in 
Carnegie Hal! on the evening of Feb. 





18, is recuperating in his retreat at 
Point Loma, Cal., from an attack of 
“flu” and the exertion of six months 
spent at Biarritz and Ostend. 

In addition to studying, singing, Mr. 
Millet is pursuing a rigorous course of 
training, which includes swimming and 
fencing. Two years ago he defied the 
orders of three doctors who were treat- 
ing him for acute laryngitis, and rose 
from his hospital bed to sing in the 
Town Hall. Next day one reviewer 
proclaimed him ‘The Babe Ruth of 
the Baritones.” The only American 
“Babe” Mr. Millet knew anything about 
was the movie “Baby Peggy,” and he 
believed the critic was accusing him 
of being immature,—a mere infant in 
art. Without a word of explanation he 
took passage on the first steamer for 
Spain, and cancelled all his bookings 
by radio. 

It was only last summer, after sing- 
ing in Paris, Madrid and Rome, that 
Mr. Millett was sufficiently resigned 
to mention this criticism to an Amer- 
ican, who explained that it was a trib- 
ute to his prowess and not a rebuke. 
Convinced of this, he decided to return 
to America. 








Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
1928—SIXTH SEASON—1929 





Leroux— 


Mmes. Williams, Zara, 


Karl T. F. Schroeder, Stage Director 


FEBRUARY 7—Le Chemineau (Premiere in Philadelphia) 


Marston. 
Mahler, Gould, Elwyn, Schmidt. 
(Special scenery for this performance painted by Otto Bauer.) 

FEBRUARY 21—Carmen—Bizet 
Mmes. Namara, Williams, Harrison, Marston. 
Baklanoff, Mahler, Schmidt, Reinert. 

ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Musical Director 


Fifty-five members Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Mm. Baklanoff, Gandolfi, 


Mm. Althouse, 


Alexandre Gavrilov, Ballet Master 
All Philadelphia chorus—Eighty members 





Tickets 50c to $4.00 on sale at 


HEPPE’S, 1119 Chestnut St. and 1112 Packard Bidg., Rit. 5720 
The Lester Piano is the official piano of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
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The Phenomenal Young American 


as soloist Sat. aft., Dec. Ist, 


“Tremendous vitality of tone,” “Conception of .a great artist,” 
“Impeccable intonation,” “Phenomenal technic”—are some of 
the comments on her performance. 

Ruth Posselt is a true representative of the “Grand Style” of the 
Ondricek method as introduced in his unique publication, “The 
Mastery of Tone and Expression on the Violin” (shortly to be 
released by the Boston Music Co.), containing some revolutionary ideas 


Mr. Ondricek’s studios are located at 1211 Madison Ave., New York, and 
115 Gainsboro Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ovation for 
RUTH 
POSSELT 
Violinist 


with the 
N. Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra 
(Walter Damrosch conducting) 
in the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto 

















RNEST 
sody, America, 
premiere when Walter Damrosch 

and the National Orchestra played the 
second movement on Jan. 12 over the 

NBC’s System on a coast to coast 

hook-up. Of the Rhapsody much has 


BLOCH’S Epic Rhap- 
had its radio 


E 


already been written in detail. It need 
only by said at this time that the emi- 
nent conductor and his orchestra toiled 
faithfully and successfully to effect a 
fine performance. The remainder of 
the program was presented on a simil- 
arly artistic plane. : 

a introducing America to the radio 
audience, Mr. Damrosch narrated its 
history, ennummerated the five judges 
who “unanimously and enthusiastically 
awarded it Musicat America’s prize, 
outlined the “program” of the move- 
ment played and voiced the hope to give 
sometime the entire work on the air. 
He also expressed his appreciation of 
the permission to broadcast given by 
the publishers, C. C. Birchard, and 
hoped that the composer, in San Fran- 
cisco, was listening-in. 


ICHARD WAGNER and Presi- 

dent-elect Hoover recently engaged 
in a struggle for the NBC’s micro- 
phone and the composer came off 
second best. During the program 
chronicled above, it appeared that Mr. 
Damrosch would be pressed to complete 
the final number, the Magic Fire 
Music from Die Walkure, if at all. On 
the west coast, sundry dignitaries 
awaited the witching hour of nine to 
dedicate the new Cascade Tunnel, while 
in Washington sat Mr. Hoover, also 
with his little piece ready. 

Back in Studio B, in New York, 
Announcer Tiny Edmund _ Ruffner, 
(Edmund’s dark thatch towered six 
feet four above his rubber heels) 
showed signs of intense perturbation. 
With one eye on his watch and the 
other on the studio clock, he dashed 
now and again to one of the bull fid- 
dlers to ascertain how much remained 
to be played. This offered no solace 
and he looked appealingly to the con- 
ductor who smiled sympathetically .. . 
but continued. Yet the fatal hour ap- 
proached. Finally, in desperation, Ed- 
mund mounted the podium, and whis- 
pered frantically in Mr. Damrosch’s 
ear. The amused conductor brought 
the music to an abrupt albeit logical 
end, drew a laugh with “Wagner 
makes way for the Cascade Tunnel” 
and radio tradition was maintained. 


HANEWIS, Charles Wakefield 

Cadman’s tragic American opera 
was the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s bill for Jan. 7 over the NBC 
System. This splendid work, which 
was sung by the National forces last 
season, was admirably performed with 
Devora Nadworney, Rosalie Wolf, Jud- 
son House and Frederic Baer officiat- 
ing in the major roles and Cesare 
Sodero at the helm. Both the music 
and the libretto proved ideally fitted 
for radio consumption and the NBC 
impressari are to be commended for 
giving dial turners an opportunity 
again to hear it. 


Ce MOORE, who graced the 
musical comedy stage with such 
distinction as to lead her eventually to 
the Metropolitan Opera House, fur- 
nished specimens of her art in both 
realms as honor guest of General Mo- 
tors Family Party of Jan. 7. Ap- 
propriately enough, Miss Moore was 
most effective in the more exacting 
operatic arias. In lighter song “hits” 
she was but a so-so musical comedy 
prima-donna. 
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Damrosch Takes Bloch Over the Radio—Another 
Presidential Victory—$5,000 for Another 
Radio Symphonic Premiere 


Reviewed by David Sandow 


A BEETHOVEN who was most 
exacting at rehearsals, spurned 
food while he worked and tragically 
lamented his approaching deafness was 
the picture painted of him during the 
recent Everready Hour. This attempt 
to crowd into one hour the life time 
emotions of a tempestuous soul made 
a_ somewhat perfunctory biography. 
More music and less dialogue would 
have told the story better. Especially 
since the voice that was Beethoven be- 
lied his portraits. 


p Aut WHITEMAN and his or- 
chestra have been engaged for a 
series of broadcasts over the CBS’s 


nation wide network by the P. Lorillard 
Co., in its campaign to sell still more 
carloads of Old Id cigarettes. On 
Feb. 5, the jazz king will inaugurate a 
string of at least nine, (and perhaps 
fifteen) weekly broadcasts to be known 
as the Old Gold-Paul Whiteman hour 
and the feature will represent a mere 
uarter million dollars for talent alone. 
he total amount which the sponsor 
will be required to meet by his two 
year contract with the CBS will run 
to a million and a half. Which proves, 
dear children, that while there may not 
be coughs there is plenty of gold in 
them thar pills. 





Tue "Turn 


Sunday, January 20 
{| Roxy Symphony Orchestra with Jo- 


seph Stopak, violinist. NBC System; 
2 p. m. 
| Honegger’s. Rugby will have its 


American premiere in the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra’s 
program, which also includes his Pacific 
231 and piano concerto and Brahms 
Fourth symphony. WOR; 3 p. m. 


§ Wagner’s Rienzi Overture, Bizet’s 
Jeux d’Enfance Suite and Moussorg- 
sky’s Persian Dance are included in the 
United Symphony Orchestra program 
over the CBS; 3 p. m. 


{ Ivan Ivantzoff, Sigurd Nillsen, 
Hardesty Johnson and others, soloists 
in the Cathedral Hour. CBS; 4 p. m. 


{| Wagner, Beethoven, Grieg and 
Strauss in program by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor. Midwest NBC System; 6 
om, Cb. T. 


| Reinald Werrenrath sings a program 
of “Old Time Concert Favorites” over 
the NBC System; 7 p. m. 


{ Giacomo Lauri-Volpi and Hazel 
Cecilia Arth in the Atwater Kent Hour. 
NBC System; 9:15 p. m. 


Monday, January 21 

| The allegros from Faure’s Quintet in 
C minor, Schumann’s Quintet, Op. 44 
and Mozart’s Quintet for clarinet and 
strings, in addition to numbers by Wolfe 
and Ravel will be presented in the Mu- 
sic Room, CBS; 8 p. m. 


{ louise Lerch, Dorothea Flexer, 
Armand Tokatyan and George Ceha- 
novsky, all of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in General Motors operatic 
program. NBC System; 9:30 p. m. 


{ The Daughter of Madame Angot by 
the United Light Opera Company. 
CBS; 10 p. m. 


7 Bizet’s Carmen, with Marguerite 
D’Alvarez in the title role and Julian 
Oliver, Marjorie Horton, Nino Ruisi 
and Theodore Webb as the other prin- 
cipals will be sung by the National 
Grand Opera Company, Cesare Sodero, 
conductor, over the NBC System; 11 
p. m. 


Tuesday, January 22 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra over 
WLW/;; 8 p. m. 


{ J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 


OF THE Dia 


Gordon, Negro artists, in spirituals. 
Isarbizon Hour, WOR; 9 p. m. 


{ Classical music of all nations in Voice 
of Columbia program. CBS; 10 p. m. 


{_ Numbers from Don Giovanni, La 
Traviata, Marta, Die Meistersinger, 
Lohengrin and Tristan and Isolde by 
the Slumber Hour orchestra. NBC 
System; 11 p. m. 


Wednesday, January 23 


{ Works by ultra-modernists in pro- 
gram by the Mediterraneans NBC 
System; 8 p. m. 


{ A reception to Beethoven will be 
dramatized in Musical Episodes Hour 
over the C. B. S; 8 p. m. 


 Verdi’s Aida, in part and direct from 
the stage, by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. NBC System; 10 p. m. 


Thusrday, January 24 


q Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia sung by 
the United Opera Company over the 
CBS; 8 p. m. 


§ Eighteenth century German music 
in program by Milady’s Musicians. 
i ; 9p. m. 

| Virginia Newbegin, soprano, is solo- 
ist in concert by the Bamberger Little 
Symphony Orchestra. WOR; 10 p. m. 


Friday, January 25 

{ Walter Damrosch’s RCA Educational 
Hour, Wagner and Ravel in first half, 
“Trombone and Tuba”; Wagner and 
Beethoven in second half, “Horn and 
Trumpet.” NBC System; 11 a. m. 


{ Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Indian 
songs will be sung over KOA; 3:35 
p. m., M. S. T. 


7 Bernard Ocko, violinist; Mary Hop- 
ple, contralto; William Rainey, tenor, 
and Ludmella Feodorovna, soprano, in 
the National Broadcasting and Con- 
cert Bureau’s musicale. NBC System; 
10 p. m. 


Saturday, January 26 


{ The National Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, will play num- 
bers by Saint-Saens, Beethoven, Ber- 
lioz and Dvorak. NBC System; 8 p. m. 


{ Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 65, by Godfrey 
Ludlow and Lolita Cabrera Gainsberg. 
NBC System; 8 p. m. 


{ Berlioz program in Works of Great 
Composers period. NBC System; 9 
p. m. 


CASTS 
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AlD while we are talking so non- 
4Achalantly of financial things there 
is the matter of a mere $5,000 which 
the W. S. Quimby Co., will pay for 
the privilege of being the first to broad- 
cast George Gershwin’s An American 
in Paris. This newest work by 
America’s other jazz king will be 
heard in La Touraine Tableux over the 
NBC System on a date soon to be an- 
nounced. 


Tt te Metropolitan Opera songsters, 
Nina Morgana of the soprano con- 
tingent and Fred Patton of the bass 
forces, contributed on Jan. 13 to the 
notable string of Atwater Kent broad- 
casts. The lady’s limpid tones made 
decidedly pleasant listening and Mr. 
Patton showed versatility in singing 
Mozart and Schumann. 


‘6 LL the world’s a stage” might 
well be said today of broadcast- 
ing. Witness the many points from 
which the dedication of the Cascade 
Tunnel (mentioned passingly near the 
top of this page) was picked up to 
form one continuous broadcast. Start- 
ing near Seattie, at the tunnel’s eastern 
portal, the broadcast in turn was 
switched to New York, thence to 
Washington and back to San Fran- 
cisco; from there to the tunnel’s 
western portal, back again to Wash- 
ington and finally to New York for the 
closing episode. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink in San Francisco, George Ol- 
sen’s orchestra in New York and 
President-elect Hoover, in addition to 
other speakers, took part in this ex- 
traordinary broadcast which went out 
over thirty-seven stations on the NBC 
System. Stop watches synchronized 
with electrical clocks on the east and 
west coasts and with those of the Great 
Northern Railroad, builders of the tun- 
nel, were used to assure continuity. 


At Las:—] onny 


(Continued from page 5) 





most elaborate stage sets has cost al- 
most $100,000. At $11 top prices, a 
$17,500 capacity house is expected. 

few of more intricate props 
designed by Joseph Urban include a 
railway locomotive, a high powered 
motorcar, an observation car, station, 
ten foot clock and a talking glacier! 
There are seven scenes for the opera’s 
“two parts” ranging from glimpses of 
Paris to scenes in an unnamed Euro- 
pean metropolis, and a practicable rail- 
road terminal and huge locomotive 
which rushes towards the audience. The 
Metropolitan has also for the first time 
secured a radio broadcasting set 
through which parts of the performance 
are projected into the theatre itself from 
backstage. 

Krenek’s opera is said to have been 
first brought to the Metropolitan’s at- 
tention by John Alden Carpenter, com- 
poser of Skyscrapers who saw_ the 
world premiere of Jonny at Leipzig 
in 1927. Edward Zeigler, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the opera house saw 
a later performance there and the amaz- 
ing number of European performances 
seen. assured an American premiere for 
the work. 

Krenek’s music seems to have been 
a bit obscured in considering the 
novelty of his sets and conceptions; 
Irving Weil of this journal will review 
the work at length next week and the 
verdicts of other New York critics 
will also be published. 











$10,000 Prize 
Music Heard 


Chamber Music Given 


Initial Performance 


P HILADELPHIA, Jan. 16—Ten 
thousand dollars worth of prize 
winning chamber music was given in- 
itial public performance as the program 
for the fourth meeting of the season 
of the Chamber Music Association on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 30, in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue Stratford. This, 
as announced in the Jan. 12 issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, was in collabora- 
tion with the Musical Fund Society of 
Philadelphia, which two years ago of- 
fered such a sum total of prizes for 
chamber compositions. The judges, in- 
cluding Frederick Stock, Fritz Reiner, 


Willem Mengelberg, Thaddeus Rich, 
Samuel L. Laciar, and, ex-officio, Gil- 
bert Raynolds Combs, president of the 
Musical Fund Society, split both the 
first prize of $6,000 and the second 
of $4,000, the awards being divided 
respectively between Bela Bartok and 
Alfred Casella, for first, and Carlo 
Jachino, head of the Conservatory at 
Parma, Italy and H. Waldo Warner, 
viola player of the London String 
Quartet, for the second prize. 


Promising Potentialities 


The Jachino quartet, for the conven- 
tional ensemble, proved to be well 
written, according to formula, and with 
promising potentialities for a composer 
hitherto unknown in the United States. 
After a movement distinguished for 
complex counterpoint, come an _ inter- 
esting scherzo-like second section and 
a charmingly melodic slow movement, 
surmounted by a rather prolix and 
weak finale. 

Waldo Warner’s quintet for piano 
and strings in three movements, devi- 
ates considerably from the sonata form, 
the composer allowing himself much 
freedom in working out some attractive 
material and showing great technical 
skill in its development. Unusual 
placement of slow passages, very grate- 
ful to the ear, give a touch of ori- 
ginality in form. 


Bartok Takes Liberties 


Bela Bartok’s work is a quartet os- 
tensibly in C sharp minor, but with 
the utmost liberty in changing keys, 
liberty turned to license in disregard 
of conventions of form, and in har- 
monization. Experts in modernism 
and Bartokism averred that this com- 
position is much the best of the three 
string quartets he has written. Ears 
attuned to the melodies and suavities 
of Haydn and Mozart apparently found 
the lack of a concourse of sweet sounds 
distressing, as Mr. Bartok makes no 
concession to the aural sensibilities. If 
discordance spells ultra-modernism, he 
has achieved a notable feat. 

The Casella Serenata for clarinet, 
bassoon, trumpet, violin and cello, won 
most of the favor of the two-hour long 
program. It runs the gamut from 
Marcia to Finale, by way of an ap- 
propriately devised Minuetto, Nocturne, 
Gavotte and Romanza. The composi- 
tion is melodious and characteristically 
Italinate in mood and style. 

The following, mostly from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, played admir- 
ably in the world premieres of these 
compositions: Mischa Mischakoff, and 
David Dubinsky, violins; Willem Van 
Den Burg, ‘cello; Samuel Lifschey, 
viola ; Daniel Bonade, clarinet ; 


Walther Guetter, bassoon; Sol. Cohen, 
trumpet, and Harry Kaufmann, piano. 


W. R. Murpuy 
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George Engles, director of the National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau, under whose management one hundred and twenty-five 
leading radio stars are making personal appearances throughout 
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Local Artists Appear as Soloists 


By Roswitha Cranston Smith 


OLUMBUS, Jan. 16—The Col- 

umbus Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first concert of the winter on the 
second Sunday afternoon of December. 
The affair was marked by the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 2, and the appearance of two of 
Columbus’ leading artists as soloists. 

The Orchestra’s performance of the 
Overture to Rosamunde and the sym- 
phony (which had not been played here 
in many years, to say the least), was 
very commendable and was much en- 
joyed. However, due to circumstances 
over which the able conductor, Earl 
Hopkins, had no control, accompani- 
ments for the soloists were insuff- 
ciently rehearsed. The local press put 
all the blame on the two artists, who 
had both given brilliant account of 
themselves as far as their own per- 
formances were concerned, and Col- 
umbus’ music and journalistic worlds 
all but came to blows. 

Grace Hamilton Morrey played the 
B-flat minor Piano Concerto of Tchai- 
kovsky in brilliant fashion, her wealth 
of tone, authoratative tempi, and mas- 
terly assurance being a great support 
to the young musicians of the orches- 
tra. Dorothy Stevens Humphreys 
sang the Bird Song from Pagliacci, 
and two songs, I Heard a Piper by 
Peterkin, and Fruhlin-gs-reigen by 
Fleischmann, both of which were beau- 
tifully orchestrated by Katherine Zet- 
tler, a talented young violinist and col- 





lege student here, who is this season 
president of the large Saturday Music 
Club. Mrs. Humphreys’ colorful lyric 
voice, coupled with her excellent dic- 
tion, enabled her to dominate the situ- 
ation successfully. 


For the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra’s December concert, Fritz 
Reiner had prepared a program which 
was anticipated with much interest, 
presenting as it did several new com- 
positions, Ibert’s Escales, Respighi’s 
suite, The Birds, and a recent instru- 
mentation of Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue by J. G. Mraczek. 
When it came to performance, the first 
two works were the most satisfactory, 
as a whole. In the score of the Fan- 
tasie, many of the decorative passages 
are given to solo woodwinds, who took 
them more or less ad libitum, thus 
breaking the continuity. It was im- 
possible to ruin the Fugue, however, 
which was the high light of the pro- 
gram. 


In an attempt to give an original 
reading of Scheherazade by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Mr. Reiner succeeded merely 
in exaggerating his tempi, particularly 
in the slower movements. His ship 
was a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean—it could not have made a knot 
an hour, which may or may not have 
been good speed for a galleon in 1200 
but seems a poor one for a twentieth- 
century symphony orchestra. 





S1x Soloists 


Form Group 


Symphonic Singers to 
Appear in New York 


Toe Symphonic Singers, a group of 
six coloists who have joined forces 
to present music which is not usually 
heard, will make their New York de- 
but on Sunday evening, Jan. 20, in the 
John Golden Theatre. 

Their repertoire ranges from fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury madrigals of Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and England to folk songs, 
spirituals and the modern works of De- 
bussy and Ravel, etc. Most of the 
compositions interpreted by them are 
written for this combination of voices, 
others are arranged to suit the organ- 
ization. Two of the most important 
compositions on the Symphonic Sing- 
ers’ New York program are the rarely 
sung Italian Madrigals—Tu m’uccidi 
O Crudele by Carlo Gesualdo, prince 
of Venosa (1585), and Ecco Mor- 
morar l’onde by Monteverdi (1587). 


Who They Are 


Allie Ronka, first soprano of the 
Symphonic Singers, is of Finnish 
descent, born in Minnesota, where she 
began her musical career. Later she 
won a scholarship at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, and since then has been giving 
concerts. Flora Collins, second so- 
prano, was born in Idaho. She made 
her debut at Town Hall in a recital 
two years ago and has appeared in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other centres. 
Appearances in November were in 
conjunction with Arthur Whiting and 
Georges Barrere in university concerts 
at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc. 


Won Scholarship 


Mildred Kreuder, contralto of Ger- 
man family, was born in New Jersey. 
She also was awarded a scholarship at 
the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard Foundation. She has appeared 
with numerous well-known organiza- 
tions as soloist, and is soloist at the 
Temple Emanuel New York, and the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. Alan Adair, tenor, 
of St. Louis, had a noteworthy concert 
career in the west before coming east. 
He is at present with the Judson Radio 
Program Corporation and solo tenor of 
the Summit, New Jersey, Presbyterian 
Church, 

Jan Van Bommel, baritone, was born 
in Holland, a pupil of Von Der Kun, 
and later of de Reszke. He was a 
member of the Royal Opera at The 
Hague. He has made a concert tour 
of this country and is baritone soloist 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Hildreth 
Martin, bass, was born in Vermont and 
graduated from the University of that 
state. He has been a member of 
several well-known quartets, and is at 
— singing at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 





TIBBETT GIVES THREE 
URBANA CONCERTS 


Urpana, Ill.—Lawrence Tibbett had 
unprecedented success in a series of 
three concerts at the University of II- 
linois. The concerts were the sec- 
ond number of the Star Course and 
were given Dec. 10, 11, and 12 in the 
Auditorium. The same program was 
repeated each night for the three divi- 
sions of the Star Course patrons. Mr. 
Tibbett’s program included songs by 
Gay, Handel, Somervell, Bridge, Rach- 
maninoff and Moussorgsky. One of 
his most effective encores was the Ol’ 
Man River song from The Show Boat. 
William Garroway assisted ably at the 
piano, playing, besides the accompani- 
ments, a group of piano numbers. 
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Biennial Program Represents 


National Music Endeavors 


«6 HAT the Biennial Festival Holds 

Out to You!” is expressed by 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, national 
president, Mrs. Charles E. Davis, pro- 
gram chairman, and Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, Boston convention chairman, in 
this statement relative to the National 
Federation of Music Clubs meeting in 
Boston from Jan. 9 to 17: 

“The cardinal principle in the archi- 
tectural plan of the program has been 
one of accent, though decorative em- 
phasis has not been lost sight of. In 
fact, as the program swings into its 
stride, we find its illustrative features 
strike squarely at the heart of our na- 
tional musical endeavors. Choral 
music, however, dominates, spreading 
its wings of harmony over all. The 
program though generously sprinkled 
with Boston’s abundant wealth of 
music, its fabric, the warp and woof, 
belongs to the nation.” 

Program accents are as follows: 

Organization—Keynote of Progress. 

Conferences—Round Table Discus- 
sions—State Presidents—District Pres- 
idents—Club Presidents—Special Mes- 
sages from Noted Educators—Reports 
—National Officers and Committeemen. 

Educational Projects—The Heart of 
Endeavor—Courses of Study—Music 
Libraries—Building Club Programs— 
Pageantry—Music in Religious Educa- 
tion—Home and Group Singing and 
Civic Music. 

Music in Religious Education—Con- 
ference and Symposium—Hymn Con- 
tests—Hymn Playing Contests—Choir 
Development—Choir Festivals, Durham 
Choir of North Carolina, Augustana 
College Choir of North Dakota, Flem- 
ing Choir School of New Jersey. 

Publicity—Club Publications—Na- 
tional Magazine—State Bulletins—Club 
News Sheets—Daily Newspapers— 
Music Journals—Music House Organs 
—Editors and Reporters. 

School Music Demonstrations—All 
New England High School Orchestra, 
—Grade School Singing, 2000 Voices 
—Boston High School Band and Or- 
chestra—High School Glee Clubs Con- 
clave of New England—National 
Junior Chorus—Harmonica Bands. 

Choral Demonstrations (A few of 
them)—Handel and Haydn Society— 
Oratorio-Harvard Glee Club (Col- 
lege Glee)—Male Glee Clubs of New 
England (Societies—Federation )—Fes- 
tival Chorus of Providence (Civic)— 
Strawbridge & Clothier Department 
Store (Industrial)—Perkins Institute 
of the Blind (Institutional)—Méil- 
waukee Male Lyric Chorus—Mac- 
Dowell Women’s Chorus of Portland 
(Club)—Toledo Choral Society 
(Mixed)—Jacksonville Music Club 
Quartet (Club)—Society for the Pre- 
servation of Negro Spirituals, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina (Spirituals), Wom- 
en’s Choral Society, Portland, Maine— 
Polyphonia Society, Portland, Maine— 
Choruses from St. Louis, Detroit and 
other cities—Tuesday Musical Club— 
National Massed Choral Concert of 
Delegate Singers and Choral Bodies. 

Choral IlIlustration—School Glee 
Clubs—Women’s Club Choruses— 
State Choral Competitions, Industrial, 
Civic, Institutional, Oratorio, College 
Glee—Community Singing and Social. 

Orchestras—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (“Pops”), Alfredo Casella, 
Conductor—Caroline Beebe Chamber 
Orchestra—New England Conserva- 
tory Orchestra—Boston Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

American Composers to be Featured 
—George W. Chadwick—Frederick S. 
Converse—Edgar Stillman Kelley— 
David Stanley Smith—Henry K. Had- 
ley—Horatio W. Parker—William 
Lester, Arthur Foote, Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach— 


May A. Strong—Ernest Bloch and 
others. 

Banquets—Statler Hotel Headquar- 
ters (Convivality far flung) Inaugural 
Banquet and Pageant of States—Past 
Presidents Banquet and Frolic—Pro- 
gram—Luncheons each day with speak- 
ers pertinent to the day’s program. 

_ Speakers—(National and _ Interna- 
tional viewpoints—Dr. Clarence Cook 
Little, Ann Arbor—David Stanley 
Smith, Yale—Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
Boston, Federation of Churches— 
Helen Keller “How Music Affects Me.” 
J. Murray Gibbon, Promoter of Can- 
adian Festivals, Montreal, Canada—J. 
Campbell McInnes, Toronto, Canada— 
Miss Mabelle Glenn, President, Na- 
tional Supervisors’ Conference—T. 
Tertius Noble—Alfredo Casella, Pian 
ist and Conductor of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—Frederick P. Cabot, Presi- 
dent Trustee, Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra—Internationals (now in the 


booking ). 

Junic , Safeguard of Our Musical 
Future—Conferences, Round Table 
Discussions—Pilgrimage to Lowell 
Mason Home, Medfield—National 
Junior Chorus—Hymn Playing Con- 
tests—Harmonica Band. 

Young Artist Musicians and Stu- 
dents Contests—Fifteen District Win- 
ners—Piano—Violin—Voice and Organ 
—Eminent judges of Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 
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Boston Chamber Issues Special 
Brochure 


HE following message, 

signed by the Boston Con- 
vention and Festival Board, of 
which Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher is chairman, is contained 
in a brochure published by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce: 


“The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce demonstrates its co- 
operative spirit in behalf of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ Convention and Festival 
set for June 9-17, by the gift of 
this beautiful brochure, unusual 
in its artistic design and inform- 
ative on what there is in Bos- 
ton to be seen and enjoyed. 
This pamphlet is refreshingly 
free from booster-type literature 
and most effectively emphasizes 
that which after all, we wish our 
visitors to carry home with 
them, i.¢., not alone the experi- 
ence of a great national music 
festival, but an acquaintance of 
= our art galleries, libraries, his- 
= toric beginnings, our architec- 
= ture, as well as the inspiration of 
: visiting our great educational in- 
stitutions and imbibing Boston’s 
charm as a city. 

“The book is a challenge to 
visit Boston and we extend the 
grateful appreciation of the Bos- 











ton Biennial Festival Board to 
the Chamber of Commerce for 
its wide distribution among our =: 
thousands of clubs.” : 
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‘Pennsylvania “Turns to 


Y oung A ttists, 


ontest 
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Helping Gifted Students Characterized 


_- = 


As Clubs’ Most Worth-while Duty 


‘6 OW is the time for all of the 
music forces in Pennsylvania to 
turn their thoughts and energies to- 
wards the young artists’ contest which 
culminates in Boston in June at the 
Biennial,” says a message from Mrs. 
Hattie H. Dierks, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs, in a message published in the 
organization’s monthly organ. 

“The state contests which are the 
first official ones, have usually taken 
place at the time of the State Con- 
vention,” Mrs. Dierks continues, “but 
the board decided that it would be 
better to have the contest in one or 
the other of the large Pennsylvania 
centers on account of the judging. 
contest is measured in a large degree 
by the judging, and with the contest 
in Philadelphia, judges would be avail- 
able who have nation-wide reputations. 


Junior Competitions 


“Of course the board is aware that 
there is nothing of such interest as the 
contests at conventions, so it has been 
decided to have our junior piano and 
violin contest at Warren, and it is felt 
that all the clubs sponsoring a junior 
club will search for the best available 
material and encourage these budding 
musicians to enter the friendly lists 
with other contestants. We have been 
so amazed at the growth of our junior 
clubs and the individual development 
of the students, that no doubt, this, our 
first junior instrumental contest, will 
be most stimulating and revealing. 

“One of the purposes of the young 
artists’ contest is ‘to give an oppor- 


tunity to the student to evaluate him- 
self in comparison with others. We 
who have gone through many contests 
also feel that it gives an opportunity 
for parents to evaluate their children 
and for students to evaluate their 
teachers. In fact, contests many times 
teach young musicians early in the 
struggle that music may not be the 
line whereby they may be of the most 
value in the world’s work. 


A Worthwhile Activity 


“This work in helping the young 
student and artist seems to be the 
most worthwhile activity in many of 
our clubs. It is amazing to hear 
reports of the clubs and realize what 
is being done to encourage young 
musicians. There is a joy in such 
work that appeals to every one of us, 
and when we consider the different 
avenues by which musicians can ar- 
rive at a fuller expression of their 
art, we are more than ever glad that 
we are privileged to live in this age. 

“The Curtis Institute of Philadelphia 
through Mrs. Edward Bok’s generosity, 
certainly is making the greatest con- 
tribution of the century to art. Any 
really talented musician can go there 
without tuition. Simply must _ they 
have youth, a great talent and a de- 
sire to make good. It is a marvelous 
work and is regeiving the gratitude of 
serious minded musicians everywhere. 

“So, search out, encourage and aid 
young artists in your club to enter 
the national contest, and keep that high 
standard which the Pennsylvania con- 
testants have enjoyed at the past 
Biennials.” 


"""Mrs. C. H. 


What to Sing 


at Boston 


Biennial Choral List 
Is Prepared 


“Singing Delegates” to the Boston 
Biennial of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs must prepare the 
mixed choral numbers named in the 
appended program. The complete 
arrangement for this event is as fol- 
lows: 


1 Federation Hymn ......... (unison) 

2 Prayer of Dedication and Choral 
Response 

3 From Jesse’s Stock Upspringing _ 
nae Neb cae +a’ Mikiaen Praetorius 


Children’s chorus a cappella 
eg BS RPP Bach 
(arranged by Stoessel) 

Mixed chorus, orchestra, organ 

5 Beside Thy Cradle Here I Stand 


ask o'Aieat Maakdaes schie Aee c aes Bach 
Mixed chorus a cappella 

6 For Unto Us a Child is Born 

bLedeub edad detncseeveisns Hande} 


Mixed chorus, orchestra 
7 Jesu, Fair Flow’r of Mary Born 
Seb < Biba s Ubidas ew Oban ade D. S. Smith 
Men’s chorus, orchestra 
8 Slumber Songs of The Madonna 
May Strong 
Women’s voices, orchestra, organ 
9 Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah) 
Sis ceGwibhes< otdcedbeate ee Hande}? 
Everybody singing, audience, mixed 
chorus, children, orchestra 
Intermission 
1 Orchestral Work 
2 Cantata—The New Earth 
otis tadkekadssienaete Henry K. Hadley 
Mixed chorus, solo voices, orchestra 
3 America Sings......... Wm. Lester 
Everybody singing, orchestra 
4 The Lamp in the West 
Horatio Parker 
Men’s chorus a cappella 
5 Into the Silent Land..Arthur Foote 
Men’s chorus a cappella 
6 The Celestial City 
ee ae Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Mixed chorus, soloists, children, 
... orchestra, organ, bells 
Stickle, 3 Division 
Street, Oil City, Pa., is choral chair- 
man, 


ee 





THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR MISSISSIPPIANS 


Thirteen is the lucky number for 
young musicians in Mississippi this 
year—for that number of scholarships 
to music schools will be sponsored by 
the Mississippi State Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. Charles Harrison, of 
Amory, president. These will be open 
to the winners of the student and 
young artist contests. 

Plans are also being made for a loan 
fund, which has been started by the 
donation of $600 by the Matinee Music 
Club of Meridian. Miss Mary Hol- 
man is chairman of scholarships. 





Young Artist Contest 
Scheduled for May 


UN AUEETONNDNNBEDE ONT OMORD LAA SuEe” 


i T= Pennsylvania Federation 
' of Music Clubs announces 
= the Young Artist State Contest 
will be held in Philadelphia early 
in May. For the first time in 
the history of the State Federa- 
tion the authorities are conduct- 
ing the contest separate and 
apart from the state convention 
which will convene in Warren. 

Announcement is made of six 
prizes for voice (women), two 
prizes for voice (men), one for 


wy 


violin and one for piano. Mrs. 
Samuel Lippincott Borton is 
chairman, 
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S chumann- H eink Offers 


T hree a cholarships 


ANSAS CITY, Mo, Jan 1I— 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s sec- 
ond world master class is to open June 
10 in Kansas City. The class will con- 
tinue, as did the first one, for a term of 
five weeks. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will offer 
three class lessons of an hour and a hali 
each week, making a total of fifteen 
lessons for the course. In addition she 
will again teach a limited number of 
private pupils, reserving, as she did 
last summer, the right to apportion her 
private teaching time as she feels is 
best for the student. 

Josefin Hartman Vollmer, accom- 
panist and coach for the first class, 
has been booked for the second. Mrs. 
Vollmer was active extremly during 
the first class, playing not only for 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s group and 
private lessons, but coaching a large 
number of pupils as well. 


Three Scholarshibs 


Mme. Schumann-Heink will offer 
three full scholarships this summer, 
each of which will include attendance 
at the fifteen class lessons and private 
instruction. These scholarships are 
offered personally by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and are distinct from those of- 
fered by outside organizations, as last 
season. Any regularly enrolled student 
with one or more year’s study is eligi- 
ble to compete, and in the event of suc- 
cess, a refund of the enrollment fee 
will be made upon award of scholarship. 

Already advance enrollments have 
begun to arrive, says Roland R. Witte, 
manager of the class. The first to ap- 
ply were a brother and sister from 
Auckland, New Zealand. Last sum- 
mer the class numbered 200, gathered 
from thirty-four of the United States 
and from Norway, Germany, England 
and Canada. Texas supplied the 
greatest enrollment, with Oklahoma 





TO PLAY NEW SUITE 
Chamber Music Society 
Lists Cing Hai-Kai 


A new suite, Cing Hai-Kai, for harp, 
flute, violin, viola and ‘cello, will be 
played at the New York Chamber 
Music Society’s third Sunday salon of 
the season in the Hotel Plaza ballroom 
on the evening of Jan. 20. The com- 
poser of this music is Jacques Pillois, 
composer-laureate of the Institute de 
France and recently invited to join 
the faculty of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Music. He will at- 
tend the premiere. The suite was in- 
spired by lyric Japanese epigrams of 
Paul Louis Couchound. 

_The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, of which Carolyn Beebe is 
founder and pianist, announces that an- 
other feature of the pro~ram will be 
the first appearance in America this 
season of Marcel Grandjany, French 
harpist. In addition to participating in 
the Pillois music, Mr. Grandjany will 
be heard in Ravel’s Introduction et 
Allegro, for harp, two violins, viola, 
*cello, flute, and clarinet. 

Beethoven’s Quintet in E flat, Op. 16, 
for piano and wind instruments will 
open the program. The Quintet in F 
sharp minor for piano and strings by 
Mrs. H. H. A. ch, is listed, and 
the closing number is to be the Marche 
Caracteristique of Schubert, arranged 
for this ensemble of eleven instruments 
by Ludwig Schwab, viola player of the 


Society. This will be the first per- 
formance of the Schubert-Schwab 
number. 





Ernestine Schumann-H eink 


mext and Kansas third. There were 
large enrollments from the middle 
west and from the extreme east and 
the Pacific west. 


Points of Concentration 


Mme. Schumann-Heink expects to 
concentrate particularly upon three of 
the most important vocal considera- 
tions—production, interpretation and 
tradition, and to include in her con- 
sideration of those and other points 
their relation to the different fields of 
opera and the concert stage. In addi- 
tion, she expects to give generously of 
what have been called her “secrets” ; 
those matters from her experience of 
more than a half century before the 
public that have contributed to her 
success and that of others. “She will 
be free with advice and expects to 
establish a direct connection with cer- 
tain European agencies that will enable 
her to offer European experience to 
those of her students possessing oper- 
atic ability,” it is announced. 

As last year, the class will be held 
in the recital hall of the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory. This location 
is in the heart of the city’s residential 
hotel district, and with the addition of 
the recently completed dormitory on 
the school campus, assures pleasant liv- 
ing quarters. 





DAI BUELL RECORDS V 
LESGHINKA DANCE 


Dai Buell, pianist, has recorded Lia- 
pounoff’s Lesghinka for the Duo Art. 
This is to be released in February. 
Lesghinka appeared on Miss Buell’s 
programs wery early in her career, in 
1918, and it is probable she was the 
first artist in this country to feature 
this vivid composer. 

Sergius ; was born at 
Yarosiov in Ii and now lives in 
Moscow. A part of his life has been 
in collecting folk songs of 
various countries. Lesghinka is taken 
from the Etudes d'execution-transcend- 
ante and is patterned after those of the 
same mame by Liszt and dedicated to 
him. Lesghinka is a dance known to a 
group of North Caucasion people, the 
Lesghians, a term which has been ex- 
plained to mean brigands or marauders 
mm Tartar. 

An eccentric custom of the Lesghians, 
a bizarre point not to be neglected in 
summoning a brilliant mental picture to 
mind om hearing this dance, is the 
shaving of the head, leaving a triangle 
over each ear. Such details are com- 
parable to certain startling effects in 
tome. The dance involves toe work 
and weaves fantastic figures in the per- 


formance of complicated steps. 


ORT UEUNAEA, FONE SAOLE UHR ONE ALANEROUTTOVONOLOUCEVONAESEOGIE ONL HELIENET OC HHOHEOEDEOUTEGEHOOLS CONE) PEDO RSE NAHLELD (G0, 


Education Department ; 
to Teach Music 

) pride Jan. 15.—An in- 

stitute of music, which will 
hold six courses, is opened by 
the Division of University Ex- 
tension of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. One of 
the courses is a class in piano 
playing by Margaret Anderson, 
associate editor of the Musician. 
Alfred H. Meyer of the Boston 
Transcript will give a course in 
appreciation of music, stressing 
the movements from romanticism 
to modernism. His first lecture 
will be held Jan. 22, Other 
courses are to deal with appreci- 
ation of symphonies and operas. 
All lectures will be held in the 
lecture hall of the Boston Public 














Library. 
™. J. fF. 
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Belgian Band 
Is Symphonic 


Conductor Transcribes 
Stravinsky Music 


Among the 200 compositions in the 
repertoire of the Symphonic Band of 
the Royal Belgian Guards, soon to visit 
America, are many works not usually 
played by organizations of its charac- 
ter. Captain Arthur Prevost, the Band’s 
conductor, has been so successful in 
arranging symphonic music for his en- 
semble that Stravinsky requested him 
to make an arrangement of Petrushka. 
He has also transcribed music by Ra- 
vel, Bartok, Respighi, Casella, Proko- 
fieff, Milhaud and other contemporary 
composers. 


Founded in 1831 


The Symphonic Band of the Royal 
Belgian Guards was founded in 1831 
as a small company of musicians at- 
tached to the ftamous Regiment des 
Guides, and was at first known as the 
Musique des Guides. Captain Prevost 
has been its conductor for fourteen 
years. He is a graduate, with honors, 
of the Conservatory of Brussels, and 
was known as an excellent violinist be- 
fore assuming the direction of the band. 

Typical of the music played by these 
musicians is the following: Symphony 
in D minor, Franck; Impromptu, Au- 
gust de Boeck; Vesontio Symphonic 
Overture, Ratez; the Andante and Al- 
legro from Mendelssohn’s Reforma- 
tion Symphony; Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, Bach; four Preludes by De- 
bussy, and Stravinsky’s Petrushka. 

The Band’s American tour was made 
possible by special permission of the 
Belgian Government. The first concert 
will be given in Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on March 19, under 
the auspices of the Reconstruction Hos- 
pital. 





DENVER COLLEGE CHOIR 
SINGS A CAPPELLA 


Denver.—The a cappella choir of 
the Denver College of Music sang 
carols at the second pair of the sea- 
son’s concerts given in the Auditorium 
by the Civic Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Horace E. Ture- 
man. These carols were arranged es- 
pecially for the occasion by Lindsay 
Longacre. John C. Wilcox, director of 
the a cappella choir, has built up a 
splendid aggregation of thirty voices in 
less than a year. 

Brahms’ Second Symphony was a 
feature of the program, being invested 
by Mr. Tureman with an effective 
reading. The aria My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice from Samson and Delilah 
was sung by Mrs. H. C. 


sretschneider. 
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Pueblo Founds 


Orchestra 


Backers Combat Public 
Indifference 


Puesto, Coro., Jan. 15.—This city, 
crowded with steel plants,.is in the 
throes of a man’s sized undertaking— 
that of laying a foundation for a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Organized in June, 1928, the Pueblo 
Civic Symphony Orchestra Association 
has fought gamely to give Southern 
Colorado a society worthy of a more 
intellectual region. The first concert in 
a series of six was heard in the City 
Auditorium Nov. 12. 


He Who Guides 


Raffaelo Cavallo, of Denver, as 
capable a conductor as the west has 
ever registered, is the modest, but 
wholly efficient guiding light to Pueb- 
lo’s sixty-five piece embryonic sym- 
phony. The ensemble has done re- 
markably well. As a box office at- 
traction, however, this energetic body 
falls discouragingly below what its 
supporter would like it to be. 

Dr. Frederic J. Peirce, eye, ear and 
nose specialist, one-time musician, al- 
ways a musical enthusiast, is president; 
George T. McCarthy, business man, 
vice-president; Mrs. A. A. Weiland, 
social leader, vice-president; H. C. 
Stillman, director of music, Pueblo 
public schools, secretary; C. B. Carlile, 
banker, treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors is composed of a representative 
group of civic spirited men and women. 


The Programs 


The first program consisted of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, the An- 
dante Cantabile of Tchaikovsky and 
Rubinstein’s Kamenoi-Ostrow. The 
Russian Symphonic Choir, uuder the 
directorship of Basile Kibaichich, was 
engaged as a: added attraction. 

The second program, given Dec. 12, 
contained the Overture to Don Juan, 
Haydn’s Military Symphony, Three 
Dances from Henry VIII by German, 
Handel’s Largo and the March Mili- 
taire of Schubert. Franklin Horna- 
day, tenor, was the soloist. 
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Boston Pension 


$9.32 a Week is 
Available Pittance, 
Says Paul Shirley 


|, Spt whoa Jan. 8.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s pension fund 
attains this year the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its foundation; but with all 
its years of existence, the close of the 
first quarter century finds. the fund 
lagging to an extreme that calls for 
drastic action if this co-operative or- 
ganization of first class musicians is 
to “carry on.” Available at present for 
the incapacitated musician is a sum 
which is less than $10 a week. 

Paul Shirley, viola player in the or- 
chestra for eighteen years, is emphatic 
in discussing present conditions, and dis- 
misses the possibility of a deserving but 
destitute musician’s supporting himself 
and his famly on $9.32 a week, the 
pittance now available. He character- 
izes conditions as deplorable. 


Challenging Comparisons 


“With regard to its Symphony Or- 
chestra the city of Boston, without any 
false modesty, can challenge compari- 
son with New York, or Chicago,” says 
Mr. Shirley. “And, perhaps, Boston 
may feel it has even a shade the better 
of the comparison—save in one respect. 
This city does not fall short in artistic 
or cultural values, nor in the quality 
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Paul Shirley, viola player of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, who challenges the pension system, now in its twenty- 


fifth year. 


of the individual artists who make up 
its wonderful orchestral ensemble. Mr. 
Koussevitzky is one of the relatively 
great conductors of our day. And no 
city has shown a more loyal and con- 
sistent appreciation of the representa- 
tive institution founded by Major 
Higginson than has Boston. 

“Where Boston lags far behind New 
York, Chicago and other cities (and one 
is ashamed to have to admit it), is in 
the treatment of the individual players 
who collectively make the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra what it is. The em- 
ploye’s pension fund is today an ac- 
cepted feature of all business life. 
Loyal, faithful service in the same or- 
ganization for a series of years, which 
bring those who serve to the thresh- 
hold of old age, is acknowledged by a 
pension. This pension is not a gift, it 
is not a charity, it is merely justice; 
the putting into effect one of those basic 
ideas of what is humanly fair and 
square and which has been accepted by 
‘big husiness’ the world over. 


Fund “A Joke” 


“Not to mince words, the Boston 
Symphony pension fund as it now 
exists, is a joke. It would probably 
never have come into existence had not 
Major Higginson laid the founda- 
tion with a gift of $5,000, and given 
much time and consideration during his 
presidency toward increasing it. Yet, 
today, after many years of hard 
struggling on the part of members of 
the orchestra, working ‘on their own,’ 
the fund is so small, so burdened with 
pensions payable, that a Boston Sym- 
phony player must qualify as totally in- 
capacitated in order to obtain $500 a 
year from it. 

“A member of the New York Phil- 
harmonic or of the Chicago Symphony, 
in cities whose wealthy music lovers 
have not been afraid to dig down into 
their pockets and provide a fund 
worthy of the name, can look forward, 
when his days of active service are 
over, to decent comfort. It does not 
call for much computation to establish 
how ‘comfortable’ an incapacitated Bos- 
ton Symphony player would be on $500 
a year. 


Could Be Rectified 


“The existing situation is one that 
does no credit to Boston. If the city’s 
men of wealth are not so ostentatious 
in the display of their resources as 


New Yorkers or Chicagoans, they are 
none the less able, and easily able, to 
rectify the present deplorable state of 
affairs. Boston may be said, quite 
truthfully, have developed and supported 
the cultural values of life at a time 
when other American cities hardly 
knew what there were all about. 
And to this day her men of great wealth 
are men of great culture, whose appre- 
ciation of the arts is based on actual 
knowledge and sympathy to a degree 
not to be found elsewhere. 

“This deplorable condition, which 
makes Boston look cheap in other eyes, 
and which lends itself all too readily 
to unjust and insidious comment on 
New England parsimony, is one for 
which no individual member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony board of trustees prob- 
ably can be held responsible. 


Explaining the Cause 


“At the root of the matter is the 
fact that while the Boston Symphony 
is a quasi-public institution, practically 
Boston’s best known and most admired 
cultural representative, famous where- 
ever music is cultivated in the United 
States—its pension fund is regarded as 
the personal and private affair of the 
orchestra members. But at their wish, 
to be sure. But on the principle of 
‘thus it ever has been, is, and ever 
shall be,’ those who should take the 
matter in hand wash their hands of 
it. After all, no Boston Symphony 
player can ever become totally destitute. 
If absolutely incapacitated, he always 
will have his per annum (or 
less) to which he may look forward! 

“The artists who give the best years 
of their lives to maintaining the art- 
istic traditions and prestige of Bos- 
ton’s orchestra have to try and save 
enough out of a decidedly modest wage 
to scrape together sufficient for their 
old age. And they are quite as much 
exposed to the blows of untoward for- 
tune as anyone else. In the great sym- 
phony orchestras of other cities an ade- 
quate pension fund provision is re- 
garded as one of the common decen- 
cies. Art-supporting millionaires in 
other cities see to it that the faithful 
‘old horses’ of their great symphony 
orchestras are not turned out after 
they have been worked out, to browse 
on the scant financial herbage of $500 
a vear. 

“The appeal made by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is in’ essence no 
different than that made by Harvard 


University. It deserves support on the 
same aesthetic grounds and its pension 
is entitled to the same support. A sim- 
ple way to end the present disgraceful 
and unhappy state ar affffairs with re- 
gard to the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s pension fund would be for some 
of those who every year add to the 
huge donations given our great uni- 
versity (and in some instances these 
men are directly interested in the Bos- 
ton Symphony), to deflect some of 
the money going Harvard-ward into 
the Symphony pension fund chest. It 
would help to put an end to a situation 
which has, so to speak, come to a head.” 





Dupré Joins 


Fontainebleau 
Will Teach Organ 


at Conservatory 


The Fontainebleau Conservatory in 
France announces two important 
changes in its catalogue for the season 
of 1929. 

The addition of Marcel Dupré to its 
organ faculty increases that Depart- 
ment to three instructors. Charles- 
Marie Widor is head of the depart- 
ment, with Mr. Dupré and Henri 
Libert as assistants. Mr. Dupré will 
give a course in improvisation. 

In the violin department, Guillaume 
Rémy is announced as the head, with 
Maurice Hewitt and André Pascal as 
assistant instructors. Mr. Pascal is 
well-known in France, both as a soloist 
and an ensemble player. 

The violin department will be organ- 
ized on the same plan as is the piano 
department,—that is,—a _ student will 
have two weekly lessons with the as- 
sistant teacher, in addition to one les- 
son every two weeks with the head of 
the department. 

“These changes and additions to the 
organ and violin faculties have been 
necessitated by the increasing number 
of students registering each year. The 
facilities of the Conservatory permit 
only a limited class in piano, organ and 
violin,” it is announced. 
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Four Pianists 
Give 2 Lists 


Kansas City Lends Ear 
to Renowned Guests 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16-—The 
last Fritschy afternoon concert of the 
old year was one of Harold Bauer's 
inimitable piano recitals. His coming 
always stirs ~~ praise, and hosan- 
mas are equally lusty after the event. 
This time, playing Bach’s Partita in B 
flat, Schumann’s Fantasia in C major, 
the Ondine of Ravel, Brahms’ Rhap- 
sody in E flat, and Chopin works, Mr. 
Bauer maintained his finely established 
precedent. 


One, Two and Three 


Convention Hall was the scene of a 
one, two and three piano recital given 
by Guy Maier, Lee Pattison and 
Ernest Hutcheson on Dec. 11. Par- 
ticularly interesting literature was 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor, for three 
pianos. The trio was also heard in the 
Wagner-Hutcheson Tannhauser Over- 
ture and in Mr. Hutcheson’s effective 
transcription of the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream. A solo group of Chopin num- 
bers, followed by the Strauss-Tausig 
Valse-Caprice, Nachtfalter, proved Mr. 
Hutcheson the possessor of a particu- 
larly facile technic. The two-piano 
group of the Messrs. Maier and Patti- 
son assumed full recital proportions, 
for the audience demanded many extra 
numbers. 


Students Applauded 


Forrest Schulz, conductor of the 
Kansas City-Horner Conservatory Stu- 
dent Symphony Orchestra, presented 
that group of players recently in Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium. Compositions by 
Weber, Carl Busch, Beethoven and 
Tinel were used to prove the mettle of 
the orchestra, and Mr. Schulz may 
well be proud of the excellent results 
obtained. Gladys Schnorf, pianist, dis- 
played fine musicianship in the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff C sharp minor Con- 
certo. Ray Laughlin, violinst, was 
heard to advantage in the Ballade and 
Polnaise of Vieuxtemps. 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Canadian Piper Band to 
Visit Baltimore 


ASHINGTON, JAN. 16. 

—Announcement is made 
by the War Department that the 
Piper Band of the Royal High- 
landers, Canadian Méilitia, will 
visit Baltimore, from Jan. 24 to 
26. The commandant of the 
Third Corps area of the Army 
has been instructed by the depart- 
ment to extend the usual courte- 
sies and facilities to the visiting 
organization. It is expected that 
the band will visit Washington 
before its return to Canada. 

A. T. M. 











New Orchestra 
Appears 


San Jose Welcomes 
College Ensemble 


San Jose, Car, Jan. 16—The 
Teachers’ College Orchestra, under the 
direction of Miles Dresskell, and the 
Bel Canto Club, directed by Maurine 
Thompson, gave a program ranging 
from Mozart's G minor Symphony to 
Christmas carols on Dec. 10. It was 
the orchestra’s debut, and a most 
creditabie one. Victoria Hartman 
played Saint-Saens’ Rondo Capriccioso 
for violin in an artistic manner, and 
the Bel Canto Club gave much pleasure. 

The Music Teachers’ Association 
heard aura-modality expounded in word 
and music by its originator, Thomas 
Vincent Cator. This new scale form 
(explained at length in MusicaL 
America last May) is_ constantly 
strengthening its claim to a place in the 
scheme of musical things. It impresses 
the ear with its beauty, and the mind 
with its logic. Mr. Cator is kept busy 
demonstrating it to inquiring groups. 

Elizabeth Pierce, violinist; Winifred 
Estabrook, soprano; Mary Elzabeth 
Moynihan, pianist, and the Standard 
Trio gave the annual musical program 
for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women at their December meet- 
ing. Miss Pierce is a student of Louis 
Persinger, and Miss Estabrook studied 
with Louis Graveure. 

Marjory M. FIsHer. 





“Fhe Painted Revolution 
of the Portland Symphony 


By David L. Piper 


pp OSTEAND, Ore., Jan. 16.—An al- 
most complete metamorphosis of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra has 
been effected by no more involved pro- 
cess than the introduction of a new 
stage set. Though constructed prim- 
arily to eliminate the bedaubed canvas 
eyesore heretofore supplied the or- 
chestra by the public auditorium, the 
acoustic virtue of the new set far ex- 
ceeds the more moderate expectations 
and falls only a bit short of the wildest. 
Four prominent Portland architects 
went into a huddle to design the set, 
and Clifford M. Swan, New York 
acoustician, added his final O.K. to 
the blueprints. 

The set successfully withstood its 
first barrage of polyphonies during the 
Dec. 17 concert; and its second the 
morning of Dec. 29, when Willem van 
Hoogstraten lead tke orchestra’s third 
popular concert. 

r. van Hoogstraten, more intent 
than ever on his plan to convert his 
patrons to the gospel according to St. 


Johannes, interrupted this Dec. 29 con- 
cert long enough to dissect the third 
movement of Brahms’ F major sym- 
phony. While the conductorial scalpel 
was wielded only on the Brahms’ opus, 
Mr. van Hoogstraten likewise took time 
off to explain why Schubert and Wag- 
ner are not to be taken lightly. The 
programming of the Overture to Rosa- 
munde and Siegfrieds Rheinfahrt from 
G6étterdammerung was the immediate 
pretext for these dissertations. Kom- 
zak’s Folk Song and Fairy Tale, intro- 
duced to Portlanders at this concert, 
were Mr. van Hoogstraten’s first direct 
importation from German Biergarten. 

Old Heidelberg in the original Ger- 
man version, with appropriate musical 
setting, was revived Dec. 16 by the Ger- 
man musical troupe which has been 
playing all season in the Turnverein 

all. 

E. Robert Schmitz, international 
ident of Pro Musica, stopped off in 
the city Dec. 19, long enough to be 
feted at a luncheon by 100 members 


res- 
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T urns a 


in “Roston 


By Elizabeth Y. Gilbert 


BR OStoR Jan. 16.—George Cope- 
land, interpreter of eccentric and 
fleet-footed music, came back to Bos- 
ton after a decade to give a piano re- 
cital on Jan. 3. His program, devoid 
of the usual banalities and exotic in the 
extreme, only once broke away from 
the general trend, to give us a short 
group of Bach, Gluck, and Chopin. It 
seemed like a compromise, else an effort 
to show his versatility. 

In the playing of these, Mr. Cope- 
land was just, but in executing the 
slow-motion _ gymnastics of Satie’s 
Gymnopedie, in infusing vitality into 
the usually tired Puck, in making Gen- 
eral Lavine really eccentric rather than 
merely feeble-minded, and in playing 
Debussy technically as no one else can 
(technically implying not only an 
ability to play argeggios, but also a 
colossal knowledge of the art of pedal- 
ing), Mr. Copeland was supreme. His 
program gained fire as he went along 
-—and hence his interpretations, for he 
is master of all he surveys. 


Critics Remain 


It was not until the Spanish group 
that well-known Boston critics, who 
consider it bad form to stay beyond a 
given point in the program, put back 
their hats and coats, compelled to stay 
by the phenomenon of George Copeland. 
Two Danses Espagnole, of de Falla 
and Granados, two pieces by Infante, 
ona made Mr. Copeland’s large audi- 


Y 
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of the local chapter. Rabbi Henry J. 
Bercowitz, the energetic and very musi- 
cal leader of Congregational Beth 
Israel, was the principal speaker. 
The annual Christmas concert of the 


* Monday Musical Club Chorus was given 


under P. A. Ten Haaf’s direction in 
the new Veteran’s Hospital the night 
of Dec. 20. 





ence all but stamp their feet in rhyth- 
mic accompaniment. 

To a deaf onlooker, it would seem 
that Mr. Copeland was banging at his 
piano unmercifully, and so he was, but 
with such powerful and vibrating tones, 
with such subtly hesitated syncopation, 
as in de Falla’s Danse, that, not only 
did the audience applaud wildly, not 
only did the above-mentioned critics 
remain, but Mr. Copeland was forced 
to give five or six encores, and even 
then could not satisfy the clamor for 
more. Mr. Copeland is wise to special- 
ize in rarities; in these he is unique. 


Four Russians 


A program of chamber music with 
Le Clair, Poulenc, Honegger, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Liadoff, Borodin and Glaz- 
ounoff, as contributors sounds formid- 
ably long and uneasy, but in the hands 
of the Boston Flute Players Club, of 
which George Laurent is director, it 
was charmingly complete and of satis- 
factory teen 4 This concert took place 
at the Boston Art Club on Dec. 30. 
The Four Russian composers mention- 
ed above, four of the “Five,” once got 
together and composed a String Quar- 
tet, each contributing one movement. 
The distribution of the movements, ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the 
composers, was a fortunate one. Ob- 
viously, Liadoff wrote the Scherzo, and 
Glazounoff the Finale. 

The String Quartet is a bag of tricks. 
Not only is it a product of team work, 
but its inspiration must needs be un- 
usual, for the notes of the predominat- 
ing theme: B—La—F, spell the name 
of M. P. Balaieff, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. The Quartet itself is a well- 
balanced affair. The thread of Rus- 
sianism holds it together wherever in- 
dividualism would tear it apart. 

Three Counterpoints by Honegger, 
for oboe, piccolo, violin, ‘cello, and 
flute, are short simple pieces pared to 
melodic essentials. Poulenc’s Sonata 
for horn, trumpet and trombone has 
the same piquancy as his recorded 
Trio. Classic little Mozartian figures 
come in at unexpected times like Till 
himself, and Poulenc’s merry pranks 
gave the audience many polite laughs. 

A contrast to this sophistication was 
present in the Sonate A Trois, of the 
ancient Frenchman, LeClair, music con- 
juring visions of meadows and Ber- 
gerettes—the smoke of the city far 
behind. 


Plays Toch Concerto 


Toch’s Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra was given its first Boston per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on Dec. 29. Jesus Maria San- 
roma, who was formerly pianist of the 
Boston Symphony and who recently re- 
turned from study in Europe with Cor- 
tot, Schnabel, and Toch, was soloist. 
The most characterful parts of the 
Concerto are for .the piano, and Mr. 
Sanroma, whose playing was brittle 
and dynamic, was called back to the 
stage many times, but the bulk of 
the applause was for him, not Toch. 
Judging from this performance, Mr. 
Sanroma’s European. studies have 
weaned him from ultra-lyricism, have 
given him a bold strength and surety. 
Sibelius’ Third Symphony and Carpen- 
ter’s Skyscrapers, always popular, were 


on the same program. Marie Sundelius 
and Joseph utner were the singers 
for Carpenter’s ballet. 
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Hebridean Settlers Bring 
Folk Songs fo Peace River 





The Jolly Beggars Chorus at the Banff Festival of 


last September, 


during which Marie Thomson, in- 


terpreter of Hebridean songs, made several appearances. 


ARIE THOMSON, interpreter of 

Hebridean folk songs who made 
several memorable appearances at the 
Banff Highland Gathering in Septem- 
ber, spent a month in New York with 
her accompanist, Jean Buchanan. Miss 
Thomson has been busy filling engage- 
ments from one end of Canada to the 
other, arriving in Manhattan by way of 
New England, where she made several 
appearances. 

A pupil of Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser, 
who was the first to collect and edit a 
comprehensive selection of Hebridean 
songs, Miss Thomson visited a colony 
of Hebridean settlers in Clan Donald, 
in the Peace River district of Alberta, 
some thirty miles north of Vermillion. 
This region, settled five years ago by 
emigrants from the Outer Hebrides, had 
impressed Miss Thomson with its prom- 
ise of Gaelic airs that might have sur- 
vived transplanting. Miss Thomson and 
Miss Buchanan were conducted through 
the colony by Father MacDonnell, and 
were able to collect half a dozen distinc- 
tive unfamiliar Hebridean folk songs, 
all sung to Gaelic words and all of a 
remarkably rhythmic character. 


America’s Finest Field 


“The Peace River district,” says Miss 
Thompson, “offers North America’s fin- 
est field for research in Hebridean 
songs. The climate, while somewhat 
rigorous, is thoroughly dependable and 
has been maturing excellent crops of 
grain for the farmers. The settlers 
houses are not too far apart, a telephone 
in each home being a distinct novelty to 
folk from the Scottish Isles. Being 
naturally gregarious, it is not strange 
to find their farms operated on com- 
munity principles — each man and 
woman helping their neighbors at the 
various stages of crop cultivation. 

“We visited these busy folk in harvest 
time, and in spite of pressing work they 
were glad to sing to us. One or two 
old women sang work songs—in Gaelic, 
of course. All of the singers have a 
wonderful rhythmic sense. The tunes 
for a given arrangement of words may 
occasionaly vary, but never the rhythm. 
One settler, being something of a bard, 
sang three original songs which had 
simple and appealing tunes, but all were 
rhythmically strong. Words of topical 
interest naturally have erown up in con- 
nection with their new surroundings. 


This bard had songs about an old lame 
horse, some chickens, and other barn- 
yard subjects, which he sang with great 
gusto to the busy people who somehow 
found time to listen with evident appre- 
ciation.” 


Makes Recital Tour 


Miss Thomson, following her initial 
appearance at the Banff Festival, sang 
at Chateau Lake Louise before E. W. 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. She also sang in the 
Empress Hotel in Victoria, the Hotel 
Vancouver in Vancouver, and then pro- 
ceeded on recital tour to Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, Toronto (where she has been 
re-engaged for next year), Peterboro 
and Montreal, besides making a number 
of appearances before settlers in Clan 
Donald, Alberta. 

She sailed from New York recently 
for her winter tour of the British 
Isles. Before her departure Miss 
Thompson was booked to make two ap- 
pearances in Bronxville, one in Ossining, 
and another in a Fifth Avenue resi- 
dence, in New York, in addition to two 
appearances in Providence. 





SINGS BUDDHIST CHANT 


Currton, Tex.—The song recital of 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, sponsored 
by the- Clifton College Chorus, was 
much enjoyed. Miss Smith’s program 
was pleasingly varied. An ancient 
Buddhist chant, accompanied only by a 
Chinese temple gong, was charming as 
a novelty, and songs by American 
women were especially attractive. Miss 
Smith displayed artistic ability gn her 
rendition of Micaela’s aria from 
Carmen. 





EDITH CONNOR DEAD 


Edith Connor, harpist of Brooklyn, 
died on Jan. 2. She was twenty-nine 
years old. Miss Connor was a grad- 
uate pupil of Carlos Salzedo and a 
member of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, 
with which she toured for several sea- 
sons. She was a daughter of the late 
Robert Connor, prominent in Brook- 
lyn musical activities and a founder of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Since 
his death, this school had been in charge 
of Miss Connor and her mother. 
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The Proletariat 


Takes 


to eAMCusic 


By Ivan Narodny 


(Continued from page 7) 


in our Leningrad’s musical affairs, I 
shall be delighted to give you a brief 
synopsis of what they are and how to 
get tickets, as I am afraid the best pro- 
ductions are all sold out. I am an em- 
ployee of a municipal store here, and 
music and drama are my hobbies.” 

I became acquainted with the stranger 
and learned that he had formerly been 
a rich manufacturer and patron of arts. 
Though but a clerk now, he still man- 
aged to attend all the more important 
musical and dramatic performances. I 
asked him whether there was any con- 
siderable change in the Soviet’s new 
musical creations. 

Betraying A Mission 

“Yes, Citizen,” he replied. “We are 
changing in music and in drama, as we 
do in ovr life and politics, from the con- 
ventional bourgeois style towards a 
typically proletarian one. Our new bal- 
lets and operas are no longer the same 
old Wagner-Verdi-Tchaikovskian social 
sentimentalities. They betray a _ mis- 
sion, an outspoken ideal of our prolet- 
cult,” 

[ was more than 
asked Mr. Klimov—as he 
duced himself—what that 
proletcult were. 

“Why, Citizen, it is a religious fea- 
ture of our work, as music and the 
arts in general are the spiritual parts of 
yur communistic doctrine—our love of 
the poor of all humanity,” he an- 
swered. 

On Mr. Klimov’s recommendation and 
with his help I was able to secure a 
ticket for a performance of Ivan the 
Soldier, given that evening for the last 
time in the season. 

Korchmarev’s opera is a lyric mod- 
ernistic work in four acts—a fantastic 
fairy tale—depicting the struggle be- 
tween good and evil, the old and the 
new dreams of life. The action takes 
place in the domain of Baba Yaga, a 
witch; and the realm of the Fire Bird, 
the Land of Love and Beauty ,is also 
depicted. These opposing elements fur 
nish the basic motifs of the plav. Raha 
Yaga represents the old bourgeois con- 


astonished, and 
had _ intre- 
mission and 


sciousness, while the Fire Bird sym- 
bolizes the communistic ideals of a 
brotherhood. Ivan the Soldier is the 


ideal citizen, the struggling proletarian, 
the dreaming homocrat of tomorrow. 
Other leading characters are Elena, 
Lvan’s wife; his brother Erema, and the 
Mad Caar. 

The story deals with the Mad Czar’s 
love for Alena, whom he summons to 
be his mistress while Ivan is engaged 
in war against invaders of the country. 
Instead of returning home from the 
war, Ivan dreams of the Fire Bird and 
its magic beauty, and goes in search of 
it. Entering the domain of Baba Yaga 
he meets many fantastic and allegorical 
characters, such as the Reverent Idiot, 
Big Pocket, Working Hands, etc. Ivan 
triumphs over Baba Yaga and succeeds 
in making his way into the Fire Bird's 
territory. Meanwhile the Mad Czar 
heaps lavish presents of jewels, gowns 
and money on Alena but she remains 
true to her husband. News then reaches 
Ivan’s home that he has penetrated the 
land of .wonders and the Czar goes to 
Baba Yaga to prevent his triumphant 
return. A great struggle ensues, and 
Ivan is killed; but his phantom stran- 
gles the Czar and the Fire Bird pre- 
pares a feast for the neople. 

The music is reminiscent of Scriabin 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. It is dramatic 
and vivid in structure, and well bal- 
anced with choruses and dances. Every 
act was much applauded. The opera 
had evidently been a popular success. 
Although Stravinsky had written a bal- 


let-—the familiar Fire Bird—on the 
same theme, I found no relation be- 
tween his and Korchmarev’s composi- 
tions. 

The celebrated old Marjinsky Opera 
is the same excellent temple of musical 
art it was in previous years; only the 
audience was quite different to audi- 
ences seen there in the days of imperial 
glory. Instead of the picturesque uni- 
forms worn by officers and court func- 
tionaries, and in place of the jewelled 
ladies of former times, the assembly 
consisted of poorly dressed proletarians, 
men in simple blouses and street dress, 
and women gowned as if they had come 
from their work. 

The performance was excellent in all 
respects, in acting, singing, dancing and 
ensemble. The public was enthusiastic 
and expressed its feeling spontaneously. 
An intimate atmosphere of devotion 
prevailed, with no sign of any so-called 
social parading, such as is evident in 
European and American opera houses. 
This particular impression was so strong 
that I asked the assistant manager 
whether it was characteristic of all So- 
viet productions. 

“That is perfectly true.” he an- 
swered. “We are not presenting operas 
for social enjoyment, but as sacred rit- 
uals of our proletcult—our worship of 
the proletarian ideals—an equal brother- 
hood of man in an economic world.” 

Here was a spontaneous and frank 
explanation that music and opera were 
not classed in the Soviet doctrine as 
social amusements or fashionable pas- 
times, but as canonical necessities of 
life, or rather as ritualistic features of 
the communitic reform movement. 

“Since we have no longer any tra- 
ditional ethics or religion, our new mu 
sical performances and arts are the 
natural substitutes,” was the admission 
made to me by Narkompros, a leading 
official of the Soviet Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

While .Leningrad’s hierarchic eccle- 
siastical attitude in regard to music and 
the drama was expressed in an under- 
tone, I found Moscow outspoken when 
d'scussing such matters. 


Use Chinese Theme 


When I arrived in Moscow Rein- 
hold Gliére’s ballet, Red Poppy (Kras- 
ny Mak), was to be prformed in the 
Bolshoi Teatre—the state opera—and 
it was the talk of the town. 

Red Poppy, written in response to an 
order from the communistic prelates of 
the Kremlin, is a typical Soviet compo- 
sition intended ta form the cornerstone 
of future communistic and aesthetic rit- 
uals. Its theme is the Chinese revo- 
lution, with which Russia is closely in- 
terwoven, and it preaches heroism in 
martyrdom and loyalty to the cause. 
Gliére worked on this score for sev- 
eral years, and leaders of the proletcult 
spared no trouble in devising an effec- 
tive display. 

This ballet proved to be a magnificent 
modern passion play, a great proletar- 
ian panorama of the east, in which the 


composer employs effective Chinese 
dance melodies and songs. I asked 
Gliére whether Red Poppy was in- 


tended to be a propaganda play or 
simply a ritualistic panorama for the 
projected future high mass of the pro- 
letcult, 

“T hardly know how to tell you which 
is more important in my ballet: revolu- 
tion, or invocation” he replied. “We 
composers in the Soviet republics are 
now the servants of the Kremlin—an 
ecclesiastical institution, as you know- 
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Oberhoffer Conducts 
Beethoven Ninth 


T. LOUIS, JAN. 16—Emil 

Oberhoffer, first guest con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, scored.a tri- 
umph at his last regular appear- 
ance (at the sixth pair of con- 
certs) by giving Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. Assisting were 
the Apolld- Morning Choral 
Clubs, with 130 participants, and 


the following soloists: Helen 
Traubel, Viola Silva, Laurence 
Wolfe and Jerome Swinford. 


The Odeon was packed at both 
performances, and much enthusi- 
asm prevailed. Preceding the 
symphony were Abert’s orchestra- 
tion of a Bach Chorale and 
Fugue, and Dittersoff’s Diverti- 


mento, The War of Human 
Passions, given a first hearing. 
> L. & 








Jutta GLAss 


Young American pianist, who will 
appear as soloist in the musical 
stage presentation at the Roxy 
Theatre, New York, next weck. 





in one way or another. Sometimes we 
emphasize revolution, at other times, in- 
vocation.” 

As a whole the Russian public rather 
likes ecclesiastical traits in music, and 
thus approves of such new and dis- 
tinctly proletarian compositions as 
Red Poppy and Ivan the Soldier; 
but the older intelligentsia and uncon- 
verted members of the former rich so- 
ciety resent these strange developments 
in music. 

“I hate the modern social-political 
tendency of our music,” said Professor 
V. Chirikoff of the Moscow University. 
“Music is no longer a free phonetic art, 
but a colored piece of our new cult of 
the masses and dynamics. It is no longer 
a worldly but a strictly clerical art. I 
hear from our public speakers and So- 
viet leaders that the ultimate aim of 
progress is no longer enjoyment in the 
Iden classical manner, but dramatic suf- 
fering in the terms of Schopenhauer. 
The outside world has not come to un- 
lerstand the truth that under the com- 
munistic halo we are nothing but an 
irmy of religious pilgrims. Our So- 
vietism is nothing but a religion, a new 
belief in the mystic power of the ab- 
stract poor and the energy of the ma- 
chine ” 

I asked Gliére—who was already well 
known as composer and teacher under 
the old régime—whether he was more 
happy in his work under the present 
system. 

“Tt is hard to say,” was his reply, “T 
am not interested in politics. Music is 
all I know and care-for. I went on 


and our creations must reflect that halo with my compositions and musical work 
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Baltimorean 
W orks Given 


Chronological Program 
Is Presented 


Battrmore, Jan. 16.—The Baltimore 
Music Club, Mrs. Harry C. Primrose, 
president, gave a program of American 
music on Jan. 5 in Pythian Hall. The 
numbers were chronologically arranged, 
covering various periods of national de- 
velopment. 

The Baltimore Music Club Chorus, 
conducted by Franz Bornschein, pre- 
sented Hosmer’s Columbus and Dr. 
Coerne’s The Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Elna Proffen, soprano, sang Indian 
songs. A colonial dance was given by 
Janet M. Eyler. The Morgan Col- 
lege Jubilee Singers sang plantation 
melodies and __ spirituals. Dorothy 
lHymes Falconer, soprano, was heard 
in Vermont and Kentucky mountain 
melodies. 


By Local Composers 


The remaining section of the pro- 
gram gave representation to local com- 
posers, with a trio for strings by Gus- 
tav Strube, an album leaf for piano 
by Howard R. Thatcher, and Franz 
tornschejn’s Liebeschmerz for violin. 
The list further included works by 
Criffes, MacDowell, Carpenter, Gard 
ner and Confrey. Celia Brace, Helene 
Broemer and Florence Otey read the 
Strube composition with interest. Alma 
Metcalf, violinist, and Marie Shriver 


llenneberger, pianist, interpreted the 
modern works. Virginia Castelle, 
Rhody B. Tyson, Lubov Keefer and 


Sarah Stulman were accompanists. The 
program was in charge of Mrs. Joseph 
Kuper and Mrs. I, L. Kemper. 


Peabody Concert 


Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, member 
of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, 
was the soloist at the ninth Peabody 
recital on Jan. 4. Three transcriptions 
made by Resphigi and works by Medt 
ner, Prokofieff, Scriabin, Schubert and 


Chopin constituted a program which 
was played with temperament and 
abundant technical skill. 

The Knjghts of Columbus Choir, 


Roman Steiner, conductor, sang Mes- 
siah at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music on Dec. 30 before a large audi 
ence. The choir shows excellent pro 
gress. 
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even when I had nothing to eat for 
months and when bullets whirled around 
my piano. I believe in the ultimate tri 
umph of our ideals, and can say that 
the deep aesthetic culture of the Rus- 
sian nature will save us.” 

Gliére played leading passages of his 
hallet to me. M. Kurilko wrote the 
scenario and designed the scenery and 
costumes, which are original and effec- 
tive. 

The action of Red Poppy takes place 
in a Chinese harbor town—supposedly 
Shanghai—where coolies are loading a 
Soviet ship. From the sailors they learn 
that slavery exists only in China, and 
that the workingmen rule in Russia. 
This news creates a spirit of unrest 
among the Chinese laborers. Mr. Hips. 
a British diplomat, hears about it and 
informs Lin Shan-Fu, the Chinese chief, 
of the harbor situation. A _ plot is 
hatched by these two to lure the Soviet 
captain to a Chinese restaurant and kill 
him. Tao-Hoa, a pretty ballerina ard 
the harbor chief’s mistress, is invited to 
dance for the Soviet captain, to ake 
love to him and give him a poisonous 
drink. She dances and has the poison 
prepared, but relents and reveals the 
plot to her intended victim. Lin-Shan- 
Fu rushes in, the Soviet captain pre- 

(Continued.on page 40) 
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Th Proletariat 
Takes To -AOusic 


By Ivan Narodny 
(Continued from page 39) 


sents the ballerina with a red poppy 
and leaves, after which she is wounded 
by her infuriated lover. Tao-Hoa dies 
with the red poppy in her hand, but not 
until she has appealed to the coolies in 
a fiery dance, which marks the begin- 
ning of the Chinese revolution. 

Red Poppy is an arousing revolu- 
tionary ballet; in fact, it is the first bal- 
let with a distinctly communistic ten- 
dency. When I attended its opening 
performance presented under the direc- 
tion of J. Fayer and staged by V. Ti- 
homirov and L. Lastchilin, the veteran 
ballet masters of the Grand Ballet, I 
was astounded at the overwhelming ar- 
tistic effect. There was not only a 
striking new musical creation, but also 
a splendid picture, an excellent orches- 
tra and above all the incomparable corps 
de ballet, with the best virtuosi as so- 
loists. Mme. E. Geltzer danced the 
role of Tao-Hoa, A. Bulgakov that of 
the Soviet captain, and I. Sidorov had 
the role of the harbor chief. 

The ballet was superbly performed 
and the delighted audience was loth to 
leave the house. Mme. Geltzer, who is 
of the same age as Anna Pavlova, was 
superb and held the audience through- 
out. 


What The Public Said 


Critics rather attacked the ballet as 
being old-fashioned in its score and 
form, but the public cheered it as one 
of the season’s outstanding successes. 

I was much more interested in the 
comments of different onlookers than 
in the opinions of academic critics, for, 
as in America and elsewhere, the public 
has its own opinion. Next to me sat 
an officer of the Red Guard with his 
prospective lady-love, a pretty Ukrain- 
ian girl, who was ‘all excitement. 

“My dear!” she exclaimed, pressing 
the hand of her companion, “I feel like 
going to join the Chinese revolution as 


~NO ust 


a volunteer—with all my blood boiling, 
don’t you know?” 

“But it made me feel proud of our 
Red Guards—we, the guardians of the 
abused proletariat of today!” he replied. 
“We serve, not our country, but the 
ideals of humanity—we are the cru- 
saders of this industrial era!” 

“It was not a ballet in the ordinary 
sense, it was a proletarian high mass!” 
remarked an elderly woman to her com- 
panion in the lobby. 

And I heard a well dressed young 
man say: “This ballet shows me that 
our principle of communism is more 
than politics. It is our new credo, onr 
martyrdom.” 

All this made me realize how the 
tendency of the new Soviet music dif- 
fers from ours. More or less social- 
commercial, it is also social-ethical in 
preaching a certain ideal of life. It is 
not intended to entertain the public as 
a business enterprise, but to inspire 
humanitarian ideals, and whether it pays 
or not, matters little. Thus we come 
to the final dictum, that music is not a 
secular feature of life, but distinctly an 
eeclesiastical and cultural element. 

The outside world does not realize 
the far-reaching aesthetic upheaval that 
is closely affiliated with Russian social- 
political affairs, in which music occu- 
pies the first place. From a semi-hier- 
archical monarchy a communistic hier- 
archy has evolved with twenty-one men 
acting as the proletarian prelates. By 
their dictum music in our occiden‘al 
sense has been abolished—it has ceased 
to be a privilege of society, an amuse- 
ment of the bourgeois, and has been 
canonized to function as an essential 
feature of the proletcult preaching. 
Composers, singers and artists are no 
longer dependent upon a market, on 
what the public wants in managerial 
terms; they are servants of the new 
sectarian order—the Holy Kremlin of 
Moscow. 


cal -ACaster W orks 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


(Continued 


Largo alla Siciliana entitled “La Paix” 
—“‘music of a beautiful heroic grace, 
which lulls itself to sleep’)—-D major, 
12-8 time, scored in the original for 
oboes, horns, bassoons, trumpets, and 
strings; a sprightly allegro in D, 4-4 
time, entitled “La Rejouissance,” for 
the full band; and two Minuets: the 
first in D minor, scored for strings and 
oboes; the second in D, with a dif- 
ferent scoring used for each of its repe- 
titions.” 

The music was greatly liked, and it 
survived the celebration of the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and the fireworks in 
the Green Park. Handel played it a 
month later at the Foundling Hospital, 
in a concert version discreetly adapted 
to indoor performance. 


Handel’s music, indeed, was the only 
successful feature of the show. The 
fireworks display was muddled. The 
set pieces went off in fits and starts, 


fizzled and spluttered and expired. 
“Men climbed like monkeys’ with 
torches and lit things, and lit them 





*The directions in Handel’s score are an 
amusing mélange of Italian, French and Eng- 
lish—** fa seconda volta colli Corni di caccia, 
Hautbois et Bassons et Tympani. a 
terza volta tutti insieme, and the side- drums.” 


from 





page 8) 


again. Hours passed with fitful dis- 
play, followed by intervals of irritating 
failure.” Horace Walpole wrote sour- 
ly of the proceedings: “The fireworks 
by no means answered the expense, the 
length of preparation and the expecta- 
tion that had been raised. The rockets 
and whatever was thrown up into the 
air succeeded mighty well; but the 
wheels and all that was to compose the 
principal part were pitiful and ill-con- 
ducted, with no changes of colored fire 
and shapes. The illumination was mean, 
and lighted so slowly that scarce any- 
body had patience to wait the finish- 
ing.” 

As an unhappy climax to the festivi- 
ties, the Temple of Peace caught fire. 
and in a few moments the whole of the 
wooden structure was roaring with all 
too bright a flame. Panic seized the 
crowd, and hysteria, apparently, seized 
the distinguished architect, the Cheva- 
lier Servondoni, when he beheld this 
ignoble finale to his spectacular Hymn 
of Joy; for he lost his head, and drew 
his sword upon the Duke of Montagu, 
Controller of the Ordnance, and was 
promptly arrested. Whatever glory is- 
sued from the affair rested upon the 
magistral wig of Mr. George Frideric 
Handel. 
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ames and What Their CPt. Are Doing 


Walter Gieseking was announced to 
arrive in New York on the Majestic 
on Jan. 16, to open his American con- 
cert tour in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 20. His first 
New York appearance will be in Car- 
negie Hall, Wednesday evening, Jan. 23 

* * * 

Paul Reimers will give a concert in 
the John Golden Theatre, New York, 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 27. His pro- 
gram is to include seven Spanish folk 
songs arranged by de Falla. 

* * & 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, was scheduled 
to leave New York on Jan. 15 for the 
south. He will fulfill several engage- 
ments both on the way there and on 


the return trip. 
a ae 


The White Plains Choral and Sym- 
phonic Society gave its second pre- 
sentation of Handel’s Messiah on 
Saturday, Dec. 29, in the auditorium 


of the High School. 
a © 


Harold Yocum, violinist, pupil of 
Arthur Baecht, appeared at a concert 
given by the School Extension Com- 
mittee of Jersey City, N. J., on Dec. 9. 

* * * 


A lecture by George Fergusson on 
Lieder of Hugo Wolf was given on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 3, in the New 
York studio of Percy Rector Stephens. 

x * * 


Gina Pinnera has been booked as 
soloist with the Wollaston, Mass., Glee 
Club for a performance in Quincy, 
on Feb. 11: Robert Boice Carson, of 
Tulsa, Okla., has engaged her for his 
concert course in that city on Mar. 21. 

* * * 


Frieda Hempel has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Old Guard of the City 
of New York to sing the National 
Anthem at the 103rd anniversary ball, 
Jan. 25 in the Waldorf-Astoria. Major 
Edward Havemeyer Snyder is the com- 
mander. 

* * * 


Marie Miller, harpist, has been en- 
gaged to give a concert for the Con- 


gregational Club of Connecticut on 
April 9 at Bristol. 

* * * 
Lyda Neebson offers three free 


scholarships in voice training for one 
year. Auditions were to be held at her 
studio, 53 West Seventy-second Street, 
New York at 2 p. m. on Jan. 15. 

* * * 

Lillian Fuchs, violinist, winner of 
the Morris Loeb prize at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation, of which Frank Damrosch is 
the director, and John Parrish, tenor 
of the American Conservatory at Fon- 
tainebleau, will be the assisting artists 
at the first intimate singing entertain- 
ment to be given by the People’s 
Chorus of New York, under. the direc- 
tion of Lorenzo Camilieri, in the Town 
Hall on Saturday evening, Jan. 26. 

* * * 


The Hartford Conservatory of Music 
recently gave an _ ensemble recital, 
pupils playing Schubert's String Quin- 
tet, Op. 163, Boellmann’s Symphonic 
Variations for ‘cello and Dvorak’s 
Quintet for piano and strings, Op. 81. 

* * * 


Michael Press pupils who were 
heard at a recent recital in the Michi- 
gan State Institute of Music and Al- 
lied Arts were from New York, Kan- 
sas City, and Los Angeles. 

* * * 


Clarence Dickinson will conduct a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise tomorrow afternoon at 
4 o'clock in the Brick Church, New 
York. Soloists are to be: Corleen 


Wells, Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton 
and Alexander Kisselburgh. 


Mabel Parkes Friswell, soprano 
from the studios of Marie Dume in 
Boston, has been singing at the Gor- 
ham and Farmington Normal Schools 
in Maine, and giving programs in 
Everett, Needham, and Plainville, 
Mass. Miss Friswell was soloist re- 
cently at the Boston City Club, with 
the ensemble, and will sing at the Sar- 
gent School in Cambridge on Jan. 26. 
Mrs. Raymond Walton, from the same 
studio, is soprano soloist at the Metho- 
dist Church in Needham, Mass. 


* * * 


Pearl Adams is in New York, writ- 
ing a musical comedy, and rewriting 
one for a Broadway producer. On Dec. 
20, a group of songs by Miss Adams 
was given at the American League of 
Pen Women of New York by Regina 
Kahl, soprano. 


* * * 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, will give 
her annual New York recital Jan. 30 
in Town Hall. Miss Morrisey will 
have the assistance of Richard Hage- 
man at the piano. 


* * * 


The Loro Conservatory of Music an- 
nounced a faculty concert at the New 
Century Club, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of starting a free scholarship 
fund. The following artists were listed 
to take part: Marie Terranova, pian- 
ist; Bruan Parrigi, soprano; Luigi 
Ferrara, violinist, Jacques .Sterin, cell- 
ist; Maurice B, Katz, pianist. 


Harold Henry 


AROLD HENRY, American 

pianist, went under the exclusive 
management of Catherine A. Bamman 
on the first business day of the New 
Year. Mr. Henry has been heard ex- 
tensively in the United States, often 
appearing with major symphony or- 
chestras. He has also played in many 
European cities and was the first 
American to give concerts in Berlin 
and Vienna after the war. In Vienna, 
Mr. Henry was received by an audi- 
ence that was at first antipathetic and 
that received his two opening numbers 
in silence. But an encore was de- 
manded at the conclusion of his first 
group, and from then on enthusiasm 
mounted until, at the close of the pro- 
gram, the audience remained until the 
house lights were put out. In Berlin, 
a few nights later, a similar demonstra- 
tion and one that was equally withheld 
at the outset, was experienced. 








Jascha Heifetz will give his first 
New York recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 26. 

* * * 


Luella Melius’ New York recital will 
be in the Town Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 19. She will be heard with 
Solon, Alberti at the piano and an as- 
sisting flutist, oboe player and bassoon- 


ist. 
* * * 


Marie Sundelius, Mletropolitan so- 
prano, will sail from New York on the 
Kungsholm next month for a_ short 
rest on a West Indian cruise, and will 
probably sing in Havana. 

* * * 


Mignon Spence, who sang with the 
American Opera Company last season 
in New York, has been re-engaged by 
the management to sing Susanna in 
The Marriage of Figaro at special 
performances to be given in Buffalo 


and Toronto. 
* * 


The Indiana College of Music and 
Fine Arts, situated at Meridian and 
Sixteenth streets, Indianapolis, has 
moved into the buildings recently ac- 
quired by Arthur Jordan at 1116 and 
1204 North Delaware street. The new 
office of the school is at North Dela- 
ware. 
* * * 

Yelly D’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, 
and Myra Hess, English pianist, will 
give their only joint concert of the 
New York season in the Town Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 29. 

* * * 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany announced a production of Tann- 
hauser in the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, on Jan. 17, with the following 
principles; Helen Stanley, Emily 
Roosevelt, Florence Irons, Paul Alt- 
house, Herbert Gould, Nelson Eddy, 
Reinhold Schmidt, Albert Mahler, 
James Montgomery and Ralph 
Jusko. It was announced the com- 
pany would employ, for the first 
time, its supplementary chorus, trained 
under the direction of John Thoms, as- 
sistant musical director, and recruited 
from sight-singing classes under the 
direction of Anne McDonough. The 
ballet was to be directed by Alexandre 
Gavrilov. Alexander Smallens is the 
company’s conductor, with Karl Schroe- 
der as stage manager. 

* * * 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, announces that when Faust is 
presented on Jan. 24 in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, Lucretia 
Goddard, nineteen-year old soprano of 
Boston, will be heard as Marguerite. 
Another young artist in the cast is to 
be Stuart Gracey, making his Ameri- 
can debut. He will have the role of 
Valentin. Of especial interest in this 
performance will be the first local pro- 
duction in about thirty years of the 
Walpurgis Night Ballet, in which 
Catherine Littlefield, premiere danseuse, 
and the ballet of 200 will be presented. 
The Mephistopheles will again be Ivan 
Steschenko. Wm. C. Hammer, gen- 
eral manager of the company, will 
give the seventh of his series of Opera 
Talks, broadcasting from WIP, Gim- 
bel Brothers, on Jan. 23, at 7:45; Faust 
will be the subject. 

* * * 

Hazel Longman, who gave a Brook- 
lyn recital on Dec. 9, with marked 
success, sang at an entertainment given 
in the Hall of the Church of the 
Messiah, Brooklyn, on Dec. 15. She 
was also heard at a Christmas party 
at the K. of C. on Dec. 22; and was 
1 soloist at midnight mass on Christ- 
mas Eve in the Church of the As- 
sumption. 


The New York branch of the League 
of American- Pen Women, gave a tea 
in the home of Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law, on Jan. 3. A short talk on the 
drama was given by Anne Barnouw. 
George Brandt, tenor, sang a group of 
five songs by Gena Branscombe, with 
the composer at the piano. Mr. 
Brandt’s offerings included Miss Brans- 
combe’s Hail ye tyme of Holie-dayes, 
I Bring you Heartsease, the Prologue 
from The Bells of Circumstance, an 
aria from Pilgrims of Destiny and The 
Morning Wind. 





Doris Dor 


Contralto, who was a soloist at the 

New York Oratorie Society's per- 

formance of Messiah on Dec. 26th 
in Carnegie Hall. 


> * ” 

Anton Rovinsky will give a piano 
recital for the Tuesday Musical Club 
of Detroit on Jan. 29. 

* * + 
Charles Naegele, young American 


pianist, is recovering from the illness 
which has interfered with his mid-win 
ter concert activities. Mr. Naegele wil 
appear this season as soloist with two 
symphony orchestras. On March 21 
and 22 he will play with the Detroit 
Symphony, and he has been engaged 
to play the Grieg Concerto on April 
24 at the Newark Festival. 
* * * 


Laurence Wolfe, young American 
tenor who sang leading roles at the 
Munich Opera for two seasons, will 
sail for Europe in February to make a 
tour which will take him to six coun 
tries. He has been engaged to sing in 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Copenhagen 
Oslo, Stockholm, Hamburg, Cologne 
Vienna and Prague. 

* * * 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, has been en 
gaged for New Bedford, Mass.. for a 
concert in April and will also appear 
as soloist with the Schubert Club oi 
Stamford, Conn., on Feb. 27. 

* * * 


Emily Roosevelt will be heard wu 
New York on Jan. 25 with Richard 
Hageman at the piano. She will sing 


in Jordan Hall in Boston in February 


* * * 

Una Bates, English soprano, will 
make her New York debut at Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Tuesday 
Feb. 12. 

= > > 
Ernest DeWald, American baritone. 


will present a song recital in the En- 
gineering Auditorium, New York, on 
Sunday, Feb. 10. 








PRIZE 


may profit by his gifts. His intro- 
duction and Fugue (G. Schirmer) 
proves that he has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the idiom of the organ and 
can write in it effectively. The theme 
of the Introduction hints of the sub- 
ject of the fugue, in inversion, and in 
a brief allegro movement leads into 
the fugue itself, which is in the key of 
B mimor. The work is constructed 
along traditional lines, but Mr. Homer 
has injected much interesting music 
into the ancient, rigid form. 

A Reverie, by Walter H. Nash, is 
melodious and well carried out. The 
middle section, with its florid accom- 
paniment, contrasts with the slower- 
moving opening and ending. It is a 
worth-while addition to the literature. 
The tunefulness of Harry Rowe Shel- 


PIECES 


Commen: on New Music by Sidney Dalton 


(Continued from page 29) 


ley’s writing is again demonstrated in 
his Cantiléne, which is in the manner 
of earlier works for the organ by 
French composers. In the Schirmer 
series of transcriptions there is one by 
H. Clough-Leighter of S. Maykapar’s 
Italian Serenade, a tuneful bit of writ- 
ing in a light vein. 


British and American Pieces 


From an English house (London: 
H. F. W. Deane & Sons) come a half- 
dozen numbers for the organ that 
should make many friends on this side 
of the water. Three pieces by Charles 
Wood, Sarabande, Allemande and 
Courante, from his Suite in Ancien‘ 
Style. are delightful examples of the 
old dance forms, and are not written 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


in mere stilted imitation of some early 
composer. The Allemande and Courante 
are printed in one cover. Harvey Grace 
has made a very playable arrangement 
of the Minuet and Trio from Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in A minor; and two 
short voluntaries, a Preston, by C. 
Hubert, H. Parry, and a Prelude, by 
Charles Macpherson, are delightful little 
numbers that would be useful in any 
organist’s répertoire. 

Robin Milford’s Two Sea-Preludes, 
written on verses from the Psalms 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch) are out of the or- 
dinary in thought and workmanship and 
will at first strike the listener as being 
indefinite in idea. But they have char- 
acter, not of melodious and secular 
nature, but rather in an ascetic, re- 
pressed manner that their vague rhyth- 
mical lines help to accentuate. 

The Walk to Jerusalem is the title 
that Frederic H. Griswold has ap- 
pended to his arrangement of the 
choral-finale of Bach’s cantata, Jesus 
nahm zu sich die Zwolfe. The beau- 
tiful, flowing line of the old master’s 
contrapuntal decoration is well adapted 
to the organ, and Mr. Griswold has 
made an attractive number of it. From 
the same press (Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) comes an arrangement of an Old 
Irish Air, made by C. L. Ethrington, 
which is easy to play and decidedly ef- 
fective, Legend of the Dunes, by Lily 
Wadhams Moline, calls for considerable 
robustness of tone. 

The American Organ Quarterly (H. 
W. Gray Co.) for April contains a 
half-dozen numbers, three of them 
original pieces and an equal number of 
arrangements. Reginald W. Martin 
contributes a Canzonetta, W. A. Golds- 
worthy a Sketch and there is a con- 
cert piece by Dudley Peel, entitled I 
Heard the Sound of Harpers. The ar- 
rangements are a Gluck Caprice from 
Alceste, a Cantilena by Bach, arranged 
by Philip James, and Wagner’s Festival 
March, or Kaiser March, arranged by 
Herbert A. Fricker. 


Numbers for Pianists 


Alexander Lipsky makes a contribu- 
tion to the cause of modernism in Four 
Sketches for piano (Carl Fischer). He 
displays an imagination that is cer- 
tainly not cramped by convention. 
Neither in his rhythms nor in_ his 
harmonies does he draw his models 
from the composers of yesterday. Like 
most moderns, he is not greatly con- 
cerned about melody. But there is 
something decidedly diverting about 
these brief fancies, and doubtless they 
will find admirers. Leonid Kretitzer 
has acted as editor for Mr. Lipsky. 

The same press puts out Rococo, a 
valse arabesque, by John Tasker How- 
ard, a melodious, well written number 
that should take its place among the 
better type of teaching piece. Mr. 
Howard is always interesting, and there 
is a refreshing quality about his com- 
positions that recommends them. Win- 
throp Cortelyou’s Nocturne is a piece 
of salon music that makes an easy 
appeal to those who like simple tunes 
with equally simple accompaniments 
that have no surprises. 

Numbers fifteen and sixteen in Au- 
relio Giorni’s set of Twenty-four Con- 
cert Edudes (G. Schirmer) have re- 
recently appeared. The first of these 
is in the key of D flat and contains in- 
tricate passages in double notes and 
chores, put together in the tempo of the 
gavo te. No. 16,‘in B flat minor, is a 
study “1 double rhythms, three notes 
against four, alternating between the 
two hands. 

A new edition of Mendelssohn’s 
Three Etudes, Op. 104 and Scherzo 4 
Caprice, has been added to Schirmer’s 
Library of Musical Classics. Edwin 
Hughes is the editor and he has done 
his work in his usual thorough manner. 

There is, it seems, a Legend of the 
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Plasa Bird existing among some of our 
Indian tribes. The story somewhat 
parallels that of St. George and the 
dragon. Using the same title W. D. 
Armstrong has written a descriptive 
piano piece for about third grade, set- 
ting forth pictures of the Peaceful 
Mississippi, Outagas Death Chant, The 
Battle and, finally, the contentment of 
the tribe. A full account of the legend 
accompanies tk~ piece (Theodore Press- 
er Co.). 


By Charles Maduro 


A budget of pieces, mostly for the 
piano, by Charles Maduro prove to be 
decidedly better than the average. Fili- 
grane, Pasillo, Mélodie Créole, At Eve- 
ning, Heléne, Loin de Mon. Pays, and 
Trianon are for piano. There is a 
version of At Evening for voice and 
a song entitled Cantique (O. Flaschner 
Music Co.). Mr. Maduro has a melo- 
dious, refined manner in his work, and 
his ideas are both interesting and 
original. 


Notes from 
Chicago 


American Conseratory 
Pupils Are Active 


Cuicaco, Jan. 8—News from the 
American Conservatory is to the effect 
that Saturday afternoon recitals in 
Kimball Hall to be resumed on Jan. 
12, with a program given by advanced 
violin pupils of Jacques Gordon and pi- 
ano pupils of Earl Blair. 

On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 19, 
there will be held in Kimball Hall the 
piano finals in the contest for appear- 
ance in the mid-year concert to be given 
on Feb. 4 in Orchestra Hall. 

Edward Eigenschenk, organist, has 
returned from Europe to resume his 
work as teacher in the Conservatory. 
Mr. Ejigenschenk has been studying 
with Joseph Bonnet in Paris. In that 
city he was engaged for the dedica- 
tion of the new organ in Clechy Pal- 
ace, a leading motion picture theatre. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, of the voice 
faculty, is on tour in western states. 
Her itinerary will include recital and 
oratoric appearances in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Kansas and other 
states. 

Louise K. Willhour of the depart- 
ment of dramatic art appeared in dram- 
atic readings on Jan. 4 in Masonic Hall 
before the public installation of officers 
of Eastern Star. 

Pauline Stephens, pupil of Edouardo 
Sacerdote, appeared in recital before 
the Women’s Club of Murphysboro, IIL., 
on Dec. 28. 

Following are recitals of recent date 
given in Conservatory Hall and in the 
Studio Theatre: voice pupils of Elaine 
DeSellem on Jan. 9; dramatic pupils 
of Esther Sachs on Jan. 9; piano 
pupils of Madeline Seifer on Jan. 12. 

Wayne Spalding, pupil of Allen 
Spencer, is instructor in piano and 
theory in Greenville College, Green- 
ville, Ill. 

Leona Hess, former pupil of Heniot 
Levy, is teaching piano at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

David Hansard, violinist and former 
pupil of Herbert Butler, is under en- 
gagement as director of the orchestra 
and teacher of violin in C. I. A. Uni- 
versity, Denton, Texas. 





PLAY IN SYRACUSE 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, gave the second of a 
series of evening concerts under the 
auspices of the Morning Musicals, Inc., 
in the Mizpah. The same club recently 
presented Hans Kindler, cellist, at a 
morning concert. 
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